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Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein has never beer more alive. On the 200th birthday of 
the novel, we find out what makes her immortal monster flck so loudly through the 
centuries. 

PLUS; Ken Russell’s fierce film about the night Shelley Invented Frankensteintms 
30, a look at tive films featuring different versions of how The Modem Prometheus 
was made, and a review of Eternal Frankenstein. 

by DEJAN 06NJAN0VIC 
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From fright films to genre feminism, original fiction to super-fandom, we round up 
25 podoasts horror fans need to hear. 

by ANDREA SUBISSATI, RICHELLE CHARKOT, MONICA S, KUEBLER, ALISON 
LANG, MOANER T. LAWRENCE, EVAN MILUR, CINEMACIDE MIKE and 
ALEXANDRA WEST 


Old Bram Stoker base Dracula on Vlad the Impaier? Was the author 
gay? The definitive biography by expert David J. Skai answers all 
this and more. 

PLUS; In Fkrwers of Darkness: The Lost Version of Dracula. Hans 
de Roos rediscovers the surprisingly different Scandinavian version 
of the book that was sanctioned by Stoker himself more than a 
century ago. 

by LIISA LADOUCEUR and DAVE ALEXANDER 


^iflHH-niHDE IHDHSTERS 

The Witch's Dungeon Classic Movie Museum celebrates 50 years of 
homemade creature feature worship, 
by JAMES BURRELL 



^(IDEEDH RDDGEDH RDD! 


The Fantasia Film Festival’s 20th anniversary brings two decades of leg- 
endary premieres, unforgettable parties, and unparalleled loyalty from 
both filmmakers and fans - plus a look at the genre gems it hosted this 
year, 

by MICHAEL GINGOLD, DIERDRE CRIMMINS, MARIO 
DEGIGLIO-BELLEMARE, IZZY LEE, ANDY MAURO and SEAN PLUMMER 


Richard Masur, star of Mr. Boogedy, recalls the 30-year-old Disney 
TV movie that thrilled and chilled children of the 1 980s. 

by MOANER T, UWRENCE 


^^HDOL HOOSEKEEPItIB 

KacI Hansen - a.k.a. The Homicidal Homemaker - tells us how to 
play Haunted House, 
by ANDREA SUBISSATI 
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Letters from fans, readers and weirdos. 
News highlights, horror happenings. 


THE CORONER’S REPORT 


Weird stats and morbid facts. 
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strange trinkets from our bazaar of the bizarre. 



The latest films, the newest DVDs 
and reissues, featuring fencfer 
Bender and Phobe. 

IN THE VAULT; The Earth Dies 
Screaming. 

DUG UP- The Blood on Satan's Claw. 
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Kenneth Strickfaden's 
Frankenstein laboratory. 
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t esponsibilfty is the curse of creation. That lies at the heart of Frankenstein, as Victor FranKen- 
sfein creates life out of death and then immediately rejects it, refusing to care for or even name 
what (or whdi he brought into the world. And that vengeful creature in turn damns him to an 
existence of loss, sorrow and chaos, killing those olose to him. But is the "Creature" a monster 
or a person? 

That's the vital difference between Frankenstein the movie and Frankenstein the hovel. Al- 
though Frankenstein director James Whale made the Creature sympathetic in the 1931 film that has 
come to define the character in popular culture, the Barts Karloff version of the character is ultimately a 
monster that needs to be destroyed, whereas Shelley humanizes him (moreso than Victor, one can argue] 
with a complex inher life. Her "monster" Is highly intelligent with an excellent command of the English 
language, an affection for Milton's Paradise Lost and a self awareness that only magnifies his loneliness 
and self-loathing. He becomes further humanized when we read of his mistreatment by the world around 
him because of his looksandeight-footframe-thlnkof a bullied kid who fights back with murderous fury. 
For Shelley, the monster's not made in a lab, he's made in the streets, in the woods and in the shadows 
where he's forced to lurk. "I was benevolent and good; misery made me a fiend, " he declares In the novel. 

We can all IdenVfy with that on some level, which Is one reason that 200 years after Shelley conceived 
her story, it remains popular. So. It's a given that I often reference Frankenstein while working here, 
comparing Rue Morgue to a lab where we’re hard at work on our creation, where the interns are in the 
dungeon or out searching for fresh parts, etc. Har har... 

Jokes aside, a magazine is a living thing, the creative tissue of which is bound together by editors in a 
laboratory of the mind, working with sections submitted by a pool of writers who give a part of themselves 
to create this patchwork of ideas that then goes forth into the world. Thankfully, you accept us. The kind 
letters, comments and photos with each issue pasted on social media means the creature that is Rue 
Morgue is given the love It needs. 

That's why It's difficult to tell you that the magazine will be undergoing some changes In the new year. 
As I said, responsibility is the curse of creation, and advertising support Is responsible for much of the 
creation of this publication. The curse, as you may have noticed. Is a decrease In advertisements In the 
magazine; some of that has been made up for by an Increase in online advertising but not enough to 
maintain Rue Morgue at its current publishing schedule of eleven Issues per year. That means, starting 
In 201 7, we'll be releasing six issues per year. If you subscribe (and we hope you do, as It’s the best way 
to support us), we’ll simply extend the time of your subscription and you’ll receive the same number of 
issues. So don’t think for a second we’re disappearing; rather, we're putbng ourselves in a position to 
adjust and grow other aspects of the Rue Morgue world that will. In time, make up for that shortfall. And 
rest assured that we'll continue our robust online content, creating Rue Mo/yue supplements, building our 
new Dark Carnival horror expo, and working towards more multimedia content. 

However, because we're cutting our publishing schedule, we're also forced to shrink our staff, which 
means that Managihg Editor Monica S. Kuebler and myself will be leaving our full-time posts at Rue 
Morgue ih the new year, and designer Vanessa Furtado has already left. Monica and I won’t be guitting 
the magazine entirely, you'll still see our names In here, helping to maintain the quality of the publication 
(I’m also part owner, so I maintain a strong Interest regardless), but it won’t be our primary focus come 
spring. Rue Morgue president (and founder) Rodrigo Gudino will return to an editorial position at that time. 

That said, our hard work here speaks for itself, so there's no shortage of opportunities, Monica, who's 
one of the most talented polymaths you’ll ever meet, is launching a Library of the Damned website this 
month and seeking other gigs, and I'm moving on to a multi-media project that Rue Morgue will have a 
hand in, which I can’t announce just yet. I'm ecstatic about bringing this latest creature to life. 

Though I'll be keeping an office at Rue Morgue and plan to be here to help run the laboratory while 
seeking new business opportunities and partnerships for us, my tenure as Editor-In-Chief Is ending and I’d 
be lying if I said that doesn’t pull at the stitches after seven years (and five before that as Managing Editor). 

I don’t know if I identify more with the Doctor or the Monster right now because Rue Morgue and I are 
so bound up in the sparks of each other's creation. A blessing and sometimes a curse - the responsibility 
remains an honour. 






dave@rue-morgue.com 
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NEW ISSUE of Rue Morgue is a Shirley Jackson spe- 
cial. Vinie is thrilled! 

@SMnHSEWN, VIA TWIHER 

JUST WANTED TO Stop by and thank you for the 
RM#169 Note from Underground discussing queer 
influences in horror. As a massive horror fan and a 
gay man it’s hard not to teel invisible at best and 
downright vilified at worst, so it’s good to know 
those at Rue Morgue have our backs. 

J P WENDEL, VIA FACEBOOK 

I REMEMBER the Old Swamp Thing movies, they were 
so mediocre. I bet now with our CGI technology, the 
Swamp Thing movies would be mind-blowing. Loved 
your Swamp TTr/npfeature in RM#160. 1 never knew 
that The Heap was the first swamp monster. Man- 
Thing was a copycat of Swamp Thing. 

PAUL DALE ROBERTS, 
HALO PARANORMAL INVESTIGATIONS 

THANK YOU SO much tor the August Note From Un- 
derground. It was perfectly written and a wonderful 
note of not only solidarity but appreciation of the 
LGBTQ community. It made me love Rue Morgue 
even more. 

ANA GOLOTHORP, VIA FACEBOOK 

AWESOME PREVIEW Of Guiliermo del Toro's exhibit at 
LACMA in RMi(168. A must read. 

@JULIAN_LARA, VIA TWIHER 

A QUICK and belated shout-out to Andrea and the 
other unsung heroes of Rue Morgue’5 Marketing 
and Operations department. A couple of months 
back, I was missing an issue that quickly sold out. 


2TW1TTni.aiM/lltfFM01iCUT 
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CAN'T WAIT for Rue Morgue's Halloween issue. Al- 
ways a highlight of the season. 

@HALLOWEENADDICT. VIA TWIHER 


but Andrea found a copy and mailed it to me. An- 
drea, I greatly appreciate the time and effort you 
took to track that copy down and it’s probably one 
of the reasons why I will keep on subscribing to Rue 
Morgue - that and its consistently good quality. 
Thank you. 

ALYSON HOFFMAN, VIA FACEBOOK 


I MAY NOT keep in contact with the people I know 
from the old flW forums as much as I'd like to and 
haven't shown as much of “the love’’ as I would like, 
but without fail every month, I still get the best hor- 
ror magazine on the planet. The genre may have let 
me down in recent times but Rue Morgue magazine 
never has, 

JASON LLOYD, VIA FACEBOOK 

SHOUT OUT to Rue Morgue for screening the exem- 
plaiy Session 9 in Toronto. 

9AWFUL_ MOVIES, VIA TWIHER 

MY NAME IS Helen Huff, I’m eleven years old and 
I just love Rue Morgue. Anyway, I had some cool 
ideas for your magazine to write about. Portishead: I 
think this band wrote some pretty messed-up stuff, 
and I think it would get a lot of good reviews. The 
Shining. This is one of my favourite Stephen King 
books, and I really want to see it in your mag. Also: 
horror wall art, and Scott Cawthon and [his game] 
Five Nights at Freddy's. Thank you. 

HELEN HUFF - ADDRESS WITHHELD 

[Ihank you for the feedback and the great ideas, 
Helen! -EO.] 

I SUBSCRIBED to Rue Morgue'. I miss reading the 
magazine, I used to get it with Horror Block. I can’t 
wait to read it again! 

@IMAYFAIR, VIA TWITTER 

ANYBODY ELSE notice how many more rad updates 
and scoops Rue Morgue has now that they've got 
Michael Gingold around? 

@TEDGEOGHEGAN, VIA TWITTER 


Whose brain would you put in Fran- 
kenstein’s monster? And why? 

Nikola Tesla. Imagine how amazed he would 
be to know he came back to life with elec- 
tricity. Just for the reaction, it would be 
worth it. 

JUUEN DESnOSIERS 


Stephen King’s so he could keep writing as 
well as live out his own real-life horror story. 

JAKE BENEDICT 


Elnstelnl So he can work on his unfinished 
theories. Nobody will give him shit because 
he'll break their necksi 

PINDA VIRGIL 


You could say Albert Einstein or Isaac New- 
ton, but the bralnofa long-dead person is all 
rotted away so that won't work. We're limit- 
ed to those who are living now - use Donald 
Trump's brain, he’s not using it 

JEREMY PORTER 


A dog’s, so hopefully the creature would be 
friendly and loyal. I just hope it doesn’t try 
Jumping on people. 

MORGAN LESERGENT 


Michael Jackson. Can you imagine Franken- 
stein's monster doing his moves? 

TROY COTE 






la IW£t£a'TV SEMES niEMIERES IN NORTH AMERICA THIS MONTH 




who recently directed episodes of Ash 1/s. the 
Evil Dead. The real draw of Wolf Creek, however, 
remains the enigmatic Jarratt as the amicable 
psychopath with the huge knife. 

“I approach everything the same,” he says of 
developing the iconic character. "I do a back sto- 
ry, which is getting more difficult because I'm 64. 

I go from when I was born to when I get to page 
0, which is just before page 1 of the script, so I 
know exactly who I am and where I came from 
and what I'm doing. I always build a character 
like that. I'm from the Outback so I know those 
people really well. My father was very much that 
and a working class Outback kind of guy, bull of 
a man, very funny and a larger-than-life charac- 
ter. I just imitated him and added serial killer and 
psychopath to the mix.” 

The miniseries format seems a perfect tit for 
a master storyteller like McLean, but he’s tak- 
ing the continuing saga of Mick Taylor back to 
the big screen with the recently announced Wolf 
Creek 3. He points out that there are specific 
differences in the Wolf Creek mhi between the 
two formats. 

“The TV series is more of a revenge thriller 
with some scary horror aspects to it, so it's a 


WoVCteek TV series stars Lucy Fry as Eve andJohn 
Jarratt as OutOack serial killer Mick Taylor. 


different beast to the movies. The movies are 
hammer-to-the-skuii horror movies that are 
going to fuck you up, whereas the TV series is 
a completely different kind of storytelling. The 
TV format is awesome because you can really 
explore different ideas. The movies necessarily 
have to be genuine horror stories and have to 
be structured in a particular way. With a series 
we're able to really unpack the character in a 
different way than we ever would in a movie, and 
also tell the stories of multiple characters in a 
detailed way.” 


Outback serial killer Mick Taylor will stalk 
American cable when Pop TV premieres the new 
six -episode Wolf Creek TV series on October 1 4. 
Taylor, played by veteran Australian actor John 
Jarratt, was introduced in Greg McLean’s debut 
feature film Wolf Creek (2005). Its commercial 
and critical success led to Wolf Creek 2 {20^3). 
The films were inspired by McLean’s love of 
horror movies, however, for the series, he took 
inspiration elsewhere. 

“I think each iteration has a different specific 
influence," McLean says. “I think the first film 
was much more influenced by the original Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre, as well as Picnic at Hanging 
Rock, and certainly the first Mad Maxin terms of 
the theatre of the urban landscape. The second 
movie was much more inspired visually by John 
Ford’s The Searchers and Steven Spielberg’s 
Duel. The series has a different kind of person- 
ality because it takes a bit of the style of both of 
those things, but I have to say is much more like 
a western revenge thriller because you have this 
lone hero against this incredibly evil character in 
the middle of this epic landscape, so it does be- 
comes a bit like an Unforgiven-type story.” 

In the series, Lucy Fry stars as Eve, an Amer- 
ican tourist who survives the slaughter of her 
family by Taylor and hunts him down to exact 
retribution, 

“At first I thought I’m probably going to be go- 
ing up for the victim who will be killed, as most 
of the blonde girls in these things are," says Fry, 
"but what I loved was that it flips the story on its 
head and I got to be the one to chase after him 
and take him down. That was totally unexpected 
and something that I was absolutely thrilled to 
get a chance to do.” 

The Wolf Creek series consists of six episodes 
that vary in length from 43 to 61 minutes, Mc- 
Lean directed the final episode, with the rest of 
them handled by veteran filmmaker Tony Tilse, 
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VESTRON VIDEO RETURNS WITH SPECIAL EDITION BLU-RAYS « 


Like the phoenix rising from the 
ashes, or a vampire rising from 
its crypt, long dead Vestron Video 
has returned from the grave as a 
Blu-ray imprint, bringing with it 
some home video tavourites from 
the 1980s. 

Among the tities debuting on 
Blu-ray for the first time for the 
Vestron Video Collector's Series 
Blu-ray are Jackie Kong’s Blood 
Diner (1 987), for which the direc- 
tor herself supervised a new mas- 
tering; Chopping Mall {^Q86)■, Re- 
turn of the Living Dead 3 (1 993); 

C.H.U.D. II: Bud the Crti/D(1989); 
and a double feature of 1988's 
Waxwork and its 1992 sequel 
Waxwork II: Lost in Time, both 
starring Zach Galligan (Gremlind). 

“You'll get brand-new, restored 
transters," Galligan told Rue 
Morgue recently at the CT Hor- 
rorFest in Connecticut, “which is 
really kind of shocking; at least, it 
was tor me when I first saw them. 

The transters are so clear and so 
pure - they look like current mov- 
ies. It’s actually very disconcert- 
ing to see yourselt at 23, realizing 
it has been almost 30 years, and 
have it look like we just filmed 
them a couple ot weeks ago.’’ 

A pioneer in the VMS market, 

Vestron gained notoriety in 1981 
as a home video distribubon la- 
bel for various Time-Life film ti- 
tles. As the decade progressed, 

Vestron (which took its name 
from Roman Goddess Vesta and 
the Greek word tron, meaning 
“instrument”) released notable 
genre films such as Monster 
Squad and An American Werewolf 
in London, while also dabbling in 
more mainstream films, including 
1987’s Dirty Dancing. Though the company did 
well enough to go public in 1985, by the begin- 
ning of the 1990s film studios were handling 
their own home video distribution, leaving Ves- 
tron struggling to acquire content. The company 
tiled for bankruptcy in 1991, with Lionsgate En- 


tertainment eventually acquiring the majority of 
its assets, which the company is now bringing 
back under the Vestron brand. 

The first of the Vestron re-releases are Blood 
Diner and Chopping Mall, out September 27. 
They will be followed by the Waxwork films 


on October 18, with Return'of 
the Living Dead 3 and C.H.U.D.^ 
awaiting release dates as ot press 
time. Each of the releases will be 
accompanied by extras such as 
audio commentaries, new and 
vintage featurettes, trailers, still 
galleries and advertising spots. 
The Waxwork films, for example, 
will have audio commentaries 
from Galligan and director Antho- 
ny Hickox. 

“We’re basically riffing on the 
movies, saying what we like and 
what we don't like, what we 
thought worked and what didn’t 
work, making fun of each other 
and teasing each other, after 30 
years ot being friends,” says Gal- 
ligan. “It's kind of like hanging out 
with us, having a couple of beers 
on the couch on Friday night and 
shooting the breeze about the 
Waxwork movies. So I think those 
will be a highlight. We also did a 
couple of on-camera interviews 
too, in which we discussed spe- 
cific aspects of the making of the 
films, and I think they have some 
trailers and the featurettes that 
^ were done for the old discs; there 
might even be the rap video from 
the end ot Waxwork II. So there’s 
a lot of cool stuff." 

Vestron has also taken to social 
media to connect with a fanbase 
hungry for VHS-era re-releases. In 
a recent post on Facebook, it re- 
sponded to specific requests, con- 
firming that some Vestron titles 
won’t be resurrected: “Lionsgate 
doesn’t hold the rights on some 
ot these anymore, so just wanted 
to let you know that Naked Ven- 
geance, Radioachve Dreams, Alli- 
paforand The Unnameable aren't 
going to be available as possible Vestron titles.” 

However, with over 3000 movies in the Veston 
Video archives, the revived label still has plenty 
of titles to choose from. 

ANDY BURNS, 
WITH FILES FROM MICHAEL GINGOLD 


The EPIC battle between the shadow and the light begins . 


PALADIN® 


Book 1: Devil’s Garden 
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SEQUENCE 


Book 2: Devil’s Night 


AFTER SCHOOL SATAN CLUBS COME TO AMERICAN CITIES 4 


“After School Satan Clubs" may sound like a 
comedy sketoh or an Internet hoax, but they’re defi- 
nitely real. They’re also completely legal according 
to the LIS Constitution, 

Modelled after the Christian-based Good News 
Clubs that have been around in the US since the 
1930s, the Satan Clubs are currently being estab- 
lished by the Satanic Temple as an extracurricular 
club that will, according to Its website (atterschool- 
satan.com), Include “science, creative learning 
activities, songs, art projects, and educational sto- 
ries." The site also states that “Your child will learn 
basic critical reasoning, problem solving, character 
qualities, and creative expression.” 

Lucien Greaves, spokesperson for the Satanic 
Temple, explains, “I truly feel that presenting Sa- 
tanism as it Is - a differing religious opinion that 
celebrates personal autonomy and the pursuit of 
knowledge - has a very powerful positive cultural 

ENTRAILS 


effect. Differing, even contrary or 'heretical,' reli- 
gious views can be held by moral and productive 
people." 

There are clubs planned in nine crties across the 
US; Atlanta, los Angeles, Pensacola, Portland, Salt 
Lake City, Seattle, Springfield, Tuscon and Wash- 
ington, DC. It’s no coincidence that these nine cities 
also have Good News Clubs in place. 

"The courts have been explicit in maintaining re- 
ligious pluralism In every ruling favouring religious 
expression In public forums," notes Greaves of 
the decision to offer an alternatve to the Christian 
Clubs. 

Not surprisingly, they've been met with legal 
opposition. In an August 4 article published on 
thefederalist.com, Jorden Lawrence, the attorney 
who helped litigate the Good News Club v. Milford 
Central School case, accused the Satanic Temple of 
disrespecting First Amendment traditions and “any- 


one who believes In religion." * 

Greaves disagrees. “Lawrence’s opposition to 
the After School Satan Clubs taking advantage of 
exactly the same forum he fought to open on the 
grounds of ’Religious Liberty' can be exactty sum- 
marized as a ‘lack of respect for First Amendment 
traditions or for the dignity of other people to advo- 
cate views that differ’ from his own." 

Greaves maintains that the Satanic Temple con- 
siders Itself “every bit a religion" though one that Is 
“unapologetically non-supernaturallst." 

“To us,” he asserts. “[Satan] is an icon symbol- 
izing rebellion against tyranny. Throughout history, 
conscientious objectors to theocratic oppression 
have been ‘Satanized,’ accused of heinous super- 
natural crimes, murdered, driven-out, forced to 
convert. ...We are not at all apologetic for doing vio- 
lence to the superstitious witch-hunter's narrative. " 

LESS LEE MOORE 
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According to CBC News, a man re- 
cently stranded by a capsized boat In 
Canada's Northwest Territory expe- 
rienced a terrifying encounter with a 
Sasquatch-llke creature Known as the 
nahga. Tony Williah, a 42-year-old Tllcho 
man, was reportedly boating in Lac La 
Martre when he fell Into the frigid wa- 
ters. Unable to climb back Into the boat, 
he grabbed some supplies and swam 
to a nearby island. As he pulled himself 
onto shore, he looked up to see a huge, 
hairy “bushman " standing over him. The 
creature lingered a tew moments, then 
turned and walked back Into the brush. 
Frightened, Williah quickly swam to an- 
other shore where he spent 48 hours 
in the wilderness before being rescued. 
Williah’s claim Is not unusual for the Tli- 
cho region. Stories of these "bushmen" 
- or nanga in the TIicho language - date 
back thousands of years. They are said to 
be terrifying, human-like creatures who 
live among the islands and thick woods. 

LYLE BLACKBURN 


)Well Go USA Entertainment will 
release Phantasm: RaVager, the 
fifth and final film in the long-run- 
ning franchise. In theatres and on 
VOD October 7. Prior 
to RaVager's release, 

Phantasm: Remastered. 
a completely restored 
version of the original 
film spearheaded by J.J. 

Abrams, hit theatres on 
September 24 as part of 
the Inaugural Art Mouse 
Theater Day. A Blu-ray 
box set of the entire se- 
ries is expected before 
the end of the year. 

) Original Flatliners star Kiefer 
Sutherland will return In a sequel 
that started filming in Toronto 
this past summer. Sutherland told 
British newspaper Metro that he’ll 
reprise his character, now a uni- 
versity professor who’s changed 
his name to distance himself from 
the near-death experiments ex- 
plored in the first film. He stated, 
“I loved making the first film and 
when I was asked If I would be 
interested in taking part in this, it 
didn’t take more than a minute to 
say yes." The Flatliners sequel Is 
due August 2017. 


3 Netflix has given Stranger Things 
a second season, and creators 
Matt and Ross Duffer are already 
prepared. Though the first season 
was a self-contained 
eight episodes. Matt 
told a press confer- 
ence that “there’s 
a bigger mythology 
behind what hap- 
pened, there’s defi- 
nitely some dangling 
threads at the end. 
It's open-ended so 
that if people want 
It, ff Netflix wanted It, 
we could explore that and continue 
the storyline.". 

Awhile discussing his role as 
Commissioner Gordon In the an- 
imated film Batman: The Kiiling 
Joke, Twin Peaks actor Ray Wise 
gave some insight into the upcom- 
ing third season of the show. Wise 
suggested that the series would air 
on Showtime beginning in sum- 
mer 2017, with eighteen episodes 
all directed by David Lynch. Wise 
confirmed that he’ll appear in every 
episode. Meanwhile, series co-cre- 
ator Mark Frost’s new book The 
Secret History of Twin Peaks will 
be released on October 18. 


3 During an interview with Cinema 
Blend at San Diego Comic-Con pro- 
moting the second season of Ash 
vs. Evil Dead, star Bruce Camp- 
bell suggested there could be a 
fourth Evil dead film with Ash. Said 
Campbell, "ff the show is success- 
ful, then it’ll re-energize the whole 
deal and you can go to a studio 

- whether it’s Starz or wherever 

- and go ‘Hey, man, let’s make a 
movie.' Success begets success, 
so as long as we stay on the air. 
yeah, chances are very good." Sea- 
son two of Ash vs. Evil Dead pre- 
mieres on Starz this month. 

) Composers Terrance Zdunich 
and Saar Hendelman {Repo! The 
Genetic Opera. The Devil’s Cami- 
va!\ are hitting the road with their 
latest project American Murder 
Song - a live, musical wake. The 
30-clty An American Wake tour will 
“welcome audiences back in time 
to The Year Without A Summer, 
conjuring the ghosts and bloody 
crimes of 1816 America, singing 
tales of untimely death... and mur- 
der." Those attending the events 
are encouraged to wear mourning 
clothes. The tour begins October 6 
In Las Vegas. 

ANDY BURNS 
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David Lynch turned down ar opportunity to direct Betom of ffieJetf/. 


India's Dana Manjhi carried the shroid-vvrapped body of his deceased wife ten kilometres on foot 
back to his village after the hospital she died in failed to provide transportation for her oorpse. 


Bout HOTOOU 


NAVE i GREAT HORROR TAT? SRARE IT WITH ilS AT: INFO@RIIE-MOReilE.COM. 


Henry Rollins came close to landing the role of Negan on TV’s The Walking Dead. In a recent 
interview with Forbes, the actor/musician noted, "Charlie Adlard, who worked on the comic book, 
based that guy on me and so I was a shoo-in for an audition." 


A seven-year-old girl was killed at a Moroocan zoo this summer when an elephant threw a rook 
over its enclosure, hitting the child in the head. 


Myra Davis, Janet Leigh's stand-in for the shower scene In Psycho, was raped and murdered In 
her West Los Angeles home by her neighbour, handyman Kenneth Dean Hunt, in 1 988. 


In June, a 29-year-old Oceanside, California, woman drove almost a mile with a dead man stuck 
in her windshield after she hit him while drunk-driving home following a night out. 


Montenegro-based Serbian Orthodox Church priest Father Rafailo gave a sermon following the 
release of popular mobile game Pokemon Go. in which he decried that "Pokemons, or demons, 
are a quite serious appearanoe of demonio forces." 


Authorities found sixteen bodies in various states of decomposition at Brock’s Home Town Funer- 
al Home In Florida this August. The funeral director and manager have been charged with "six and 
ten counts of unlawful preservation and storage of human remains. " 


TheExordstse\ms reportedly so plagued with strange and Inexplicable happenings that a two- 
hour TV special called Curse of the Exorcist ms sireii by E! in 2004. 


THE FLY (1986, original cut) I 

TELEPOD PUKES UP A PILE OF BABOON-CAT I 

VICTOR FRANKENSTEIN I 

REANIMATED MONKEY MONSTER RUNS AMOK I 

BLACK SHEEP I 

GENETICALLY ENGINEERED WERE-SHEEP BITE BUSINESSMEN I 


I THE HUMAN CENTIPEDE 

REITER HITCHES UP HIS HOUNDS 

, THE ISLAND OF OR. MOREAU 

BEAST FOLK GO FULL FERAL ON FATHER 


A nineteen-year-old Florida man has been arrested in connection with a double homicide that 
took place in AugusL m which he allegedly attacked and killed a couple, before attempting to eat 
one of his victims' faces. 


TV host Simon Coweil got his showbiz start as a runner on Stanley Kubrick's The Shining, where 
one of his duties was polishing Jack Nicholson's prop axe. 


A family from Rutherglen, England, made international headlines this summer when they called 
local authorities after a series of unexplained incidents occurred at their home, including airborne 
objects and doors opening and closing on their own. Ftilice officers have since witnessed some of 
the allegedly paranormal occurrences and are equally perplexed. 


O NIGHT DF THE BLOODY APES 

PRIMATE HEART MUTATES YOUNG MAN 


Jose Gonzalez (Instagram: ©Josegonzaleztattoo) 


"My client.. .is big fan of classic horror movies, and I have 
tattooed other famous characters [on him] like Bela Lugosi, 
scenes from the movie The Texas Chainsaw Massacre, etc. 
The latest piece I tattooed on him is the Cryptkeeper, which is 
an important character in his collection since it has marked 
his youth and those of many others of our generation.” 


"NO TROUBLE AT ALL, SIR! YOO'RE 
PUTTING MY KIOS THROUGH college;' 


VINCE OZGA 

Drop by our Facebook page every month for a chance fo have 
your Final Wonis! 


Doctors in Amritsar, India, surgically removed more than 40 knives - which he had swallowed - 
from a patient's stomach In August. The man Is now under psychiatric supervision. 
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0 DECAPITATED DOLL HEADS 
UMBRELLA 

S45 

The weirdos at the FlawBoneStudio have 
come jp with possibly the most unnerving 
way everto stay dry: a Decapitated Doll Heads 
Umbrella! Along with wonderfully grotesque 
artwork, you'll get a printed bag tor your tele- 
scoping rain shield, which collapses down to 
9" so you can easily store this uncanny fright! 


SKULL SHOWER CURTAIN 


Whether you're a filthy pirate or Just 
appreciate being surrounded by reminders of 
death, this Skull Shower curtain will help keep 
your bathroom clean 'n' creepy. Measuring 72 
by 72 inches, they're 100% cotton, machine 
washable and a real b'arrrgain! 


B HALLOWEEN THROW PILLOWS 

$16 each 

If you love old-school plastic Hallow- 
een masks, but cringe at memories of their 
sharp plastic edges, snapping elastic bands 
and barely being able to breathe in 'em. Hor- 
ror Decor's got you covered. Their line of retro 
mask-themed pillows featuring Frank Brown- 
ing's Mummy, Skull or Witch art are 14' -17" 
tall and soft enough to sleep off a candy binge. 


D cute cthulhu shirt 

$19 

You're never too young to worship 
at the slimy tentacles of the Great Old Ones, 
which is why Sick on Sin created this cartoon 
Cthulhu T-shirt for tiny cultlsts. Available in all 
si2es between six months and twelve years 
old, they'll stylishly contain your toddler's cos- 
mic horror. 


HORROR STORIES 

(World International Publishing 


Ltd.,- 


Released in 1965, this senes of classic hor- fully painted hardback covers, the interiors were 
ror tales - conslsfng of abridged versions of Illustrated with black-and-white etchings. Cop- 

Dracula, Frankenstein, The Pit and the Pendu- ies can be found on eBay UK and AbeBooks for 

lum, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, The Hunchback of around 5 GBP (around $6.50 USD) apiece. 
NotreDameanii The Hound of the BaskerviHes- jamesburrell 

was aimed at young readers. Featuring beauti- 

MORE CRYPTIC COLLECTIBLES LT RUE-MORGIILCOM 




ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FILMS 
ABOUT WITCHCRAFT I'VE EVER SEEN" 

PARj\NORMAL UNDERGROUND 


'incredibly unner^ng an 

^ DEVILISHLY TWISTED" N 

IMIL^RECOItD 


' "TER.R.1FYING... 
ABSOLUTELY SENSATIONAL 

Movit UMeuNcs 
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MARa SHELLEa’S FmKmmm never been MDRE alive, on the ZOOTR.BlRTHDAa OF THE NOVEL. 
WE FIND OUT WHAT MARES HER IMMORTAL MONSTER TIER SO LOUOLR THROUGH THE EENTURIES 



evil. 


HE 5TURH OF HOW mHKimiH mi TO BE 
IS ALMOST AS EOLOURFUl AS THE NOVELS PLOT 

I it was the stormy summer of 1816 when a youthtui group ot 
England’s poets and free thinkers came to Switzerland-filled igpth radi- 
cal ideas, unconventional morals, big egos, strong affections bnd some 
drugs - and indulged in a ghost story writing competition. Strangely, 
what these Romantic and Gothic proto-hippies came up with were not 
l«me praises for the Age of Aquarius but, instead, some of the most reso- 
nant themes (and monsters) to grace horror fiction in the next 200 years. 




Superstar among them was 28-year-old George Gordon Byron (better 
known as Lord Byron), an equally celebrated and notorious English poet 
who resided at Villa Diodatl on lake Leman, near Geneva, with his sec- 
retary, doctor and friend, John William Polldori 
(age 21). He was joined there by another monstre 
celebre, Percy Bysshe Sheljey (age 24, expelled 
from Oxford for his atheism), who had abandoned 
his wife and child and travelled Europe with his 
eighteen-year-old lover and wife-to-be, Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley, herself the daughter of 
radical thinkers William Godwin and pioneering 
feminist Mary Wollstonecraft. Discussions of life's 
principles ensued while powerful thunderstorms 
Invoked subjects such as electricity and God, 
science and magic - and ghosts. It was a fitting 
atmosphere for group readings from a book of Ger- 
man horror stories called Fantasmagoriana, which 
inspired Byron to suggest that each of them should 
write a story in that vein. 

It was on the evening of June 16,1816 that this 
competifon started, and the sparks ignited in the 
following few nights produced not one but two 
eternal flames of horror fiction. Ironically enough, 
the two stars of the group, Byron and Shelley, 
wrote next to nothing of lasting value. It was the 



Mother Of Irtvention; Richard Rothwell's 1840 
portrait of Mary Shelley, and (opposite) the 
frontispiece from an 1831 edition of Frankenstein. 


two underdogs, those who mostly kept silent while "the Great Men” dis- 
cussed Big Ideas, who produced the two key works. Polidori (whom Byron 
constantly ridiculed, calling him “Polly-Dolly”) wrote "The Vampyre," based 
on Byron's unfinished fragment, and thus practi- 
cally invented the vampire we know today - an 
aristocratic oversexed seducer and destroyer that 
Bram Stoker would, 80 years later, cement into 
Count Dracula in Dracu/a (1897). 

In addition, on that same night, after a vivid 
nightmare (or a vision, as she dklled it), Mary Shel- 
ley conceived the idea of a student of the unhal- 
lowed arts who creates an intelligent, living being 
made out of dead bodies - thus giving birth to two 
lasting archetypes: the mad scientist and the mon- 
ster with a sympathetic heart. The resulting novel, 
significantly aided by her husband Shelley, was 
called Frankenstein, or Modem Prometheus, and 
was published anonymously in 1818. And the rest 
Is horror history. 

But science fiction history as well, since many 
scholars see also this gothic horror novel as the 
first sci-fi novel. 

And remember, she was only eighteen! 

To celebrate two full centuries since the concep- 
tion of one of horror’s most powerful, resonant and 







looms large in the Gothic tradition, although in 
many ways it is different from classic early Goth- 
ic texts. 

Susan Tyler Hitchcock: I studied the English 
Romantic poets, including Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
as a graduate student- 1 wrote a doctoral disser- 
tation on him. Shelley’s life In particular fascinat- 
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influential myths, Rue Morgue has summoned 
some of thejreatest experts in the field otGoth-» 
ic studies to shed more light on Frankensteirf^ 
eternal relevance. 

David Punter is professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Bristol; his study The Literature of Ter- 
ror: A History of Gothic Fictions from 1 765 to the 
Present Day. published in 1980 (see RM#l25i. is : 
'undoubtedly the most influential 
modern survey of horror litera- 
ture, and single-handedly gave 
intpetus to the rise of modem 
Gothic studies. He also edited A 
_ Companion to the Gothic (2000) 
and co-wrote (with Glennis Byron) 

The Gothic (2004), among many 
others. 

Susan Tyler Hitchcock has 
written thirteen books, includ- 
ing Frankenstein: A Cultural His- 
tory. described as “a lively history 
of the Frankenstein myth, tracing 
its evolubon from a Romantic 
nightmare to its prominence in today's imagina- 
tive landscape." She has degrees in English from 
the University of Michigan and the University of 
Virginia. She works as a book editor for the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and has been collect- 
ing Frankensteiniana for over two decades. 

Dennis R. Perry and Dennis Cutchins are ed- 
itors of the academic anthology Ad^ting Fran- 
kenstein: The Monster's Eternal Lives in Popu- ; 
iar Cuiture, coming next year from Manchester' • 


University 

University in Utah. Perry teaches courses in 
American literature and film and has published 
a book on Hitchcock and Poe, The Legacy of De- 
light and re/Tor (2003) and, with Carl Sederholm, 
is co-author of the forthcoming book The Usher 
Formula: Poe and the American Gothic Horror 
Tradihon. Cutchins teaches American literature, 
specializing in Native American 
literature and film. Recently 
he has edited several books 
on adaptation, particularly film 
adaptation. Together, they will 
electrify the 200 years of Fran- 
kenstein mythology. 

HEW DID YDUR DWH INTEREST IN 
THE GDTHIE EDME AHDUT AND 
WHAT RDLE DID FmKmm 
PLAY IN ITT 

David Punter: When I was a 
teenager In the 1960s, I read a 
lot of recent horror fiction, from 
H.P. Lovecraft on. As a student, I also watched 
a great number of horror films, including, of 
course, versions of Frankenstein involving Boris 
Karloff and Elsa Lanchester, among others. So 
when I started teaching university in 1973, 1 put 
on courses on horror ficbon and film, sometimes 
by myself, sometimes with colleagues. As a re- 
sult, I began to read back into the Gothic tradi- 
tion, which resulted In my first published book. 
The Literature of Terror [1980]. Frankenstein 



Cornucopia Of Creatures: An 1850 print from the Illustrated London News, titled Scene From Frankenstein 
At The Aidelphi Theatre, (top) Elsie Russell’s 1995 Romantic-style painting Creator Meets Created On The Met 
De Glace, and (opposite, from top) a iaboratory iilustration from a 1922 edition of Frankenstein, the cover for 
an 1832 edition, and (inset) the cover for Susan Taylor Hitchcock's Frankenstein: A Cultural History. 


Dennis Cutchins: I've been interested in Fran- 
kenstein and his Creature for as long as I can 
remember. Back in 1 973 1 watched the TV mov- 
ie Frankenstein: The TrueStoryand I was haunted 
by the tragedy of the story. I think I was intrigued 
by the way something so well-intentioned could 
lead to disaster. Creating life from death is one 
of those ideas that breaks taboos central to most 
cultures. Victor Frankenstein desecrates the 
dead, uses technology to do something he likely 
should not do, and usurps power that is gener- 
ally resen/ed for a deity. Shelley’s novel forced 
readers, beginning in the early 19th century, to 
deal with questons about the nature of the soul, 
and the responsibilities of the creator toward the 
created that really would not be practical ques- 
tions until the beginning of the 21 st century. As 
we invent more and more sophisticated thinking 
machines and contemplate the idea of cloning 
a human being it’s only natural that our interest 
in Frankenstein grows. 


HDW THEN II MARY SHELLEY'S MONSTER A EREA- 
TURE OF ITS TIME? 

OP: In many ways. First, the creation of the mon- 
ster draws heavily on contemporary scientific 
interests in such issues as electricity and gal- 
vanism, about which Mary Shelley knew a sur- 
prising amount. Second, the whole scenario of 
Frankenstein is about knowledge, and about the 
limits ot human knowledge, which had been a 
hugely live issue from the 18th-century Enlight- 
enment on. Third, Mary Shelley was participating 
in current debates about education - nature ver- 
sus nurture, as this has been later referred to. So 
the monster is very much a monster of the early 
1 9th century, embodying specific fears and anx- 
ieties which were peculiar to the time of writing. 


STH: At the time the novel was written, from 
1816 to 1818, experiments were going on to 
discover the relationship of electricity to life and 
the body. In his famous experiments, the Italian 
scientist Galvani touched a live wire to a dead 
frog and made its legs jerk. Those sorts of ex- 
periments and demonstrations were going on 
with human bodies as well. According to Mary 
Shelley, those demonstrations - and the very 


ed me, and from him my interest travelled over 
to his wife, whose life is equally fascinating. For 
a while I taught Humanities at the University of 
Virginia, and Frankenstein fit right into a course I 
taught called “Man and Machine” - it is the first 
great English novel that comments on the risks 
involved in modern science and technology. One 
semester it Just so happened that we were read- 
ing Frankenstein on Halloween, and I brought in 
a dime-store monster mask to spark a conversa- 
tion about the differences between the everyday 
cultural image of Frankenstein (the monster) and 
the original novel. That got me thinking: How did 
we get from there to here? That’s the question at 
the heart of my book. 


: idea that a person could infuse movement, may- of its time. Shelley himseif was kicked out of 
i be even life, into a corpse - were fascinating. All Oxford for ppblishing a pamphlet titled “The Ne- 
this was going on in [Perry] Shelley’s mind and . cessity ot Atheism." While Mary Shelley’s own 
; world against a backdrop of extreme and scan- stance on God and religion is unclear, her ear- 
: daious skepticism about the existence of God: . liestversionof F/ankensfe/n-the I8l8e0ition, 

: another way in which the monster is a creature not the revised 1 831 edition - has no reference 

Cant'danp.22 

WE INVENT MORE AND MORE SDPHISTiEATED THINKING MAEHINEi 
AND EDNTEMPLATE THE IDEA DE ELDNIND A HUMAN BEING IT1 DNLV 
NATURAL THAT DOR INTEREIT IN ERANKENiTEIN GRDWG.## 
tennis (Cutchins 




/T^dereateabhdststdry 15 
-N , ndthinb: says ldrd byrdn 

(GABRIEL BYRNE) IN BIITHK 

"A quickening o1 the heart, a brief haif-image 
of terror... in the end, nothing. But to create a 
ghost..." he trails off, before turning to Mary 
and Percy Shelley: “Isn't your 
theory that lightning can en- 
dow a lifeless being with life? 

Perhaps that same lightning, Li' ' 
in our minds, can take lifeless 
thoughts...” -and out of those 
create a ghost, a creature to 
haunt centuries to come. ^ 

In 1986 iconoclastic film / 

director Ken Russell took it 
upon himself to portray the , . , ' Wisr.; 
very act of creating a “ghost" fiTHIC 

at Villa Diodati, and his ver- . . 

Sion of the events, precisely 
because they're stylized and JPJ 
overblown, manages to be the 
most truthful. 

“Ken had a special fondness for horror mov- 
ies,” says his widow, Lisi Tribble, “and always 
advised his film students to begin with a horror 


film 'because it's a recognisable format more 
easily applied, and more importantly, of all the 
people in the industry, the nicest people are in 
horror.'" 

This fondness is visible in some of his most 
memorable titles, such as The Devils (1971), 
Altered States (1980) and Lair of the White 
Worrrj (1988), but nowhere so 
completely and devotedly as in 
Gothic (19B6), his unique blend 
of extravagantly lavish biopic and 
^ campy B-horror. 

“He often stretched the horror 
elements in his films,” adds Trib- 
► I ble, “toafeverpitchthatincluded 

■' moments of grotesque or honest 
humour, providing a wink at the 
^ process he was engaged in and a 
J 0 f dose of satire when one’s nerves 

primary 

..■M.-- purpose, but more an essential 
part in the service of character 
study and a symbol of characters’ inner conflict 
and extreme states." 

Gothic was a spec script written by Stephen 
Volk {The Guardian, Ghostwatch, The Awaken- 


ing\, directly influenced by David Pirie’s 1973 
book A Heritage of Horror: The English Gothic 
Cinema 1946-1972, which reinvigorated British 
horror. 

“[Pirie] described the remarkable cast of char- 
acters who attended Lord Byron’s Villa Diodati in 
1816 and the famous ghost story writing com- 
petition,” says Volk. “And I thought, that is the 
perfect set-up for an enclosed, claustrophobic 
drama with some ready-made larger-than-life 
characters at a fascinabng point in genre history. 
The 'creation myth' of modern horror, as some 
people have called it." 

Russell certainly treats that night as mythic 
in the film - not slavishly reporting the events, 
but rather going for the spirit of this fateful night, 
adding living automatons, snakes, skulls, rats 
and other gothic paraphernalia to portray the 
vivid lightning-in-a-bottle moment from which 
springs so much modern horror. 

"Gothic fits into his body of work,” explains 
Tribble, “as another biopic, but this time as his 
most intentional work of horror - barring The 
Devils - with its high-fevered, low-lit, visually 
stunning, verbally clever and penetrating dia- 
logue. It is another romance with the outsid- 
ers, the social experimenters who are seen in 
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unpredictable circumstances where they invite 
and then confront certain surprises and dreads 
(‘conjure up your deepest, darkest fear’), de- 
range their senses and dream out loud with the 
help of potions. In typical Ken Russell style, the 
characters engage with each other in emotional 
contests, revealing certain secrets in the midst of 
pursuing the creafon of an artistic goal - a ghost 
story - which in this case emerges overnight as 
the classic horror novel Frankenstein” 

Volk’s script was more than a fitting spring- 
board for Russell’s fancy as It intentionally bends 
biography and uses the real-life characters as 
the archetypes from gothic fiction. 

“[Lord] Byron became the Dark Lord or vam- 
pire," says Volk, “[Percy] Shelley the alche- 
mist-scientist, Mary [Shelley] the innocent who 
faces corruption, [John William] Polidorl the dis- 
solute monk, Claire [Clairmont] the Fatal Woman 
or succubus. They defy God and create some- 
thing they can't control, which you could say Is 
a metaphor for what God did. It’s about the heat 
and madness of creativity and its consequenc- 
es.” 

It’s no wonder that Russell related to the Ro- 
mantic poets’ spirit of rebellion, idealism, liberal 
sexuality, disillusion with normal society and 
constant quest for a higher truth through art. 

“The Romantics’ fondness for the Lake Dis- 
trict, their enchantment with the macabre and 
the supernatural, their meta-explorations into 
the source and product of creativities were all 
things Ken shared,” notes Tribble. 

The fearless director also got to explore his 
interests in incestuous and hothouse relation- 
ships, emotional license, body horror, dreams, 
visions, madness, storms, insecurities, succubi, 
dwarves and stillborns. Fuseli's famous painting 
The Nightmare also comes to life. And, of course, 
as Volk affirms, it was always meant to be a hor- 
ror film: 

“That is why Byron enters down a staircase, 
exactly like Christopher Lee does in Hammer’s 
Dracula! To me, since that ‘dark and stormy’ 
night was ‘the birth of modern horror,’ the film 
had to be, itself, a horror movie. That, to be hon- 
est, was part of the problem with how it was 
received. I think the critics expected it to be a 
respectful. Merchant Ivory type of film about the 
Romantic poets (as if they’d never seen a Ken 
Russell film before!), but in fact it was about the 
dark side of Romanticism, the gothic - the clue 
is in the title, after all.” 

During shoobng, the film lived up to its name - 
more so than the filmmakers wanted it to, as the 
production was beleaguered by rain, gales and 
obscuring mists. There were other, more unex- 
pected problems, however. 

“Filming in Wrotham Park, the stately mansion 
hired for the shoot, included a rapier duel be- 
tween Shelley and Polidori in the dining room," 
recalls Tribble. “Shelley wins the fght by flick- 
ing Polidori's sword out of his hand and onto the 
floor. For five takes all went well, but take six 


% 
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Dark Delicacies: tclockwse from left) Lord Byron iGabriel Byrne), Mary Shelley (Natasha Richardson), Percy 
Bysshe Shelley (Julian Sands), John Poiidori (Timothy ^all) and Claire Ciairmont (Myriam Cyr) conjure their 
deepest darkest fears, and (top) Byron and the Shelleys explore the gothic dungeon of Villa Oiodali. 


ended with the rapier flying through the air into 
a priceless [Thomas] Gainsborough painting on 
the wall. The owner was in the house and Ken 
sought him out right away to confess, scram- 
bling to do sums in his head preparatory to what 
he was sure would be a forced and permanent 
march from the premises. 'Describe it,’ said the 
owner. Ken did, haltingly. ‘Thank God,’ said the 
owner. ‘It’s only the second-best Gainsborough!” 

The shoot continued, though what was being 
shot was a departure from Volk's original script. 
The writer initially had a prologue and epilogue 
with an elderly Mary Shelley as a narrator look- 
ing back on her life. Russell discarded those 
scenes, and added some further changes, but 
the screenwriter had no problem with it 

“Yes, it opened with Mary on her deathbed,” 
he says. “My idea was she was revisiting that 
night in her mind so she is, in a way, an unre- 
liable narrator throughout, and we return to her 
at the end, and the Creature visits her, having 
destroyed most of her friends, and she dies with 


a sense of peace, but her monster lives on. That 
was the most significant change in structure, 
though in shoobng Ken added a few sequences 
of his own: the clockwork belly dancer, the ludi- 
crously endowed suit of armour, and the Fuseli 
dwarf coming to life - which is probably my fa- 
vourite scene, actually. Generally, Ken was love- 
ly. Very supportive and Inclusive, and certainly 
nowhere near as despotic as a lot of directors 
I've worked with since.” 

Gothic premiered in time to celebrate 170 
years of Frankenstein's inception, but was met 
with mostly confused cribcs and audiences. 

“On my first viewing in 1986,” says Volk, “it 
was a bit of a shock. I was barely 30 and It was 
my first produced screenplay: I’d yet to learn that 
a finished film is not going to be like it was in 
your head. I had to come to terms with it being 
a Ken Russell film and, with the passing of time 
I've come to peace with that. I sat with an audi- 
ence and watched it recently at an anniversary 
screening and I must say, I loved it,” 9 



lo God or any righteous judgment against Fran- 
kenstein as he creates life. 

DC: I think I preter to think of Frankenstein’s 
monster as the “Creature” since it’s really dif- 
ficult to tell who Shelley thought was the bigger 
monster, Victor or his creation. That being said, 
there’s no question that the Creature is a figure 
derived from Shelley’s life experience, early 
19th-century science and Romantic sensibili- 
ties, It’s pretty easy to see Shelley's life reflect- 
ed in the novel. The death of her mother when 
Mary was an Infant, the incompeter^ parenting 
of her father, and the death of her own first child 
can all be seen reflected in the way Victor fails' 


KEEP THYINO TO REPLICATE 
HOMAN LIFE IN DOR BENETIES 
AND DOR EOMPUTER LABS. AND 
so DOR EXPERIMENTS KEEP 
MIHHDRINB THOSE OF VIETDR 
FRANKENSTEIN.## 

to take care of his Creature. Because of these 
connections, many readers have understood the 
; novel as a dritique of bad parenting and the male 
usurpation of the birthing process. I prefer to see 


it primarily, however, as a more or less direct re- 
sult of the electrical science of the day, Galvani’s 
experiments with frogs and Giovanni Aldini's “re- 
animation” of executed criminal George Forster 
[using electricity to stimulate the muscles of the 
freshly deceased murderer] led many people to 
conclude that the secret of bringing the dead 
back to life was just around the corner. And can 
you get more Romantic than usurping the power 
of God? 

IF IT 15 A PRDDUn OF ITS TIMS WHY HAS THE 
STHRY RFMAINFD SD PSPULAR FDR TWD FFNTU- 
RIEST 

DP: One view would have it that it is the mon- 


ster’s status as an outcast which lies at the 
root of Frankenstein’s enduring popularity; 
our sympathies do lie a little with Victor, but 
mostly with the creature himself, whom we 
can see perishing from lack of love and family 
warmth. Another would say that the novel’s 
scienffic preoccupations reverberate down 
the ages in terms of anxieties about scientific 
progress, especially when it is little under- 
stood by the populace. We see this repeating 
itself in our fears about new technologies 
- a good example would be GM [genetical- 
ly modified] crops. The monster is isolated, 
misunderstood; one could say that this has 
become a figure for a part' cularly adolescent 
set of problems about how to participate in 
the adult world, and also about the danger of 
being misinterpreted purely because of one’s 
appearance. 

STH: In some ways Frankenstein is a modem 
version of an even more ancient myth, going 
back to Prometheus and including Faust and 
others: the myth of transgressing the limits 
of knowledge and the price to be paid for it. 
In that way, it is a story that we will tell over 
and over. You dare to go beyond your cul- 
ture's established limits - and you pay the 
price. But in other ways Frankenstein turns 
that myth into a modem story, making it more 
likely that we in the 20th and 21st century 
would retell it than, say, the myth of Pro- 
metheus or Faust, by bringing the science of 
life and death into the picture. In eerie. ways, 
Mary Shelley's story presaged the dirertion 
of both science and technology, both genet- 


ic engineering and artificial intelligence. We 
keep trying to replicate human life in our 
genetics and our computer labs, and so our 
experiments keep mirroring those of Victor 
Frankenstein. 


Dennis R Perry : Shelley’s and Whale’s Fran- 
kensteins (1 81 8, 1 931 ), as joint source texts, 
form the centre of a vast network ot adap- 
tations and appropriations that explore basic 
issues about what it means to be human 
(Al.) and the dangers of reckless science 
gone amok {Jurassic Park}, together with an 
assortment of human situations involving ev- 
erything from birth defects and race issues to 
various problems associated with being 
outside societal norms. This archetypal 
story stays at the forefront of popular 
culture as well as discussions ot re- 
search challenging what it means to be 
human because the novel inadvertently 
anticipated the centrality of the unlim- 
ited and horrifying possibilities of sci- 
ence and technology, such as nuclear 
power, cloning and stem cell research. 

In addition, in terms of genre, Whale’s 
1931 key film's use of German expres- 
sionism and Gothicism became central 
to the look and feel of horror films. In 
addition, Karloff's masterful makeup 
by Jack Pierce, together with his own 
poignant and sympathetic portrayal of 
the “monster,” created the indelible 
image of Shelley’s conception that has been 
reproduced hundreds of times over countless 
media. 


Ross E. Lockhart, ed. 

Word Horde 

Frankenstein is “a modern myth without rival. It 
reflects us. It defines us. It shows us what it means 
to be human,” claims the brief introduction to Eter- 
nal Frankenstein, a new anthology of tales “paying 
tribute to Mary, her Monster, and exploring their en- 
twined legacy.” But do the sixteen interpretations of 
the Frankenstein mythos offered here really live up 
to them? Let's see... 

The myth of Frankenstein was once thought equal 
to those of Prometheus and Faust, but now is rel- 
egated mostly to pulp 

■;* scenarios of mad sci- 

ptp gRfta r (. entists and monsters 
jjA-'PiUUlKKl?? • . .'I that lack the grandeur 

V- of their nominal inspi- 

7 • ■ ration. That said, Or- 

■ i ■ Grey's “Baron von 
• Werewolf Presents: 
Frankenstein Against 
‘ ‘-I the Phantom Planet" 

. is a fun take on 1930s 

creature features; Na- 
.* than Carson’s “Wither 

‘ ■ .on the Vine, or Strick- 

.,.ji fadden’s Monster” is a 

decent tale of attempts 
! to use Tesla’s beam to 

cure the defects within 
a religious commune 
(but with a sadly misguided portrayal of the genius 
as a money-grabbing drunkard!); and Damien An- 
gelica Walters’ “Sugar and Spice and Everything 
Nice" is Came reimagined through the Frankenstein 



lens, as an ugly duckling is tormented by her peers 
because of her scars. As far as themes go, there’s 
a military element at play in the two Cold War-set 
tales: the middling “The Un-Bride, or No Gods and 
Marxists," by Anya Martin, and the decent, though 
predictable “The New Soviet Man” by G.D. Falksen 
(both of which reflect the current fashion of turning 
the Russians into stock bad guys). And there’s the 
timelier “Living,” by Scott R, Jones, which features 
an American super-soldier who turns on his mak- 
ers. 

The best ot the bunch is “The Human Alchemy,” 
by Michael Griffin, which is a perfect blend of old- 
school gothic and modern sensibility, with Just 
enough quirky, amoral psychology (and sexuality) 
surrounding secluded, married surgeons who cater 
to clients eager to radically reinvent their bodies. 

Eternal Frankenstein closes with David Temple- 
ton’s novella “Mary Shelley’s Body," a touching, 
heartfelt retelling both of Mary’s life and that of her 
most famous creation. 


The rest of the tales are mostly filler. There’s 


I some B-level fun to be had in this book, but almost 
half of it lacks spark, so it’s unlikely that it’ll live on 
for decades, let alone centuries. 

DEJAN OGNJANOVIC 







THE UNIVERSAL VERSION DF THE FRANKENSTEIN - 
MUNSTER RUMINATES MRST PERPLES IMABINA- : 
TIOHS. HOW 010 IT ANO PERHAPS OTHER ARAP- 
TATIONS, SIENIFIEANTLY ALHR OUR PERCEPTION 
OF THE STORY? 

DP: I think the strength of the Frankenstein 
legend is that it is capable of being remade 
for many different contexts. We do, of course, 
carry with us the image of the monster with a 
bolt through his neck, but we have become in- 
creasingly concerned with the scenario around 
the making of the novel - the group gathered 
in the Villa Diodati, for example. We have also 
become more interested in what we might call 
the “women's aspect" of Frankenstein, mostly 
in Mary Shelley’s own authorship, but also, per- 
haps surprisingly, in how the monster himself - 
or itself - unexpectedly reflects a female plight 
in being unable to make a voice heard. The mon- 
ster must always remain an outcast, otherwise 
there is no story, but this leaves a great deal of 


- play - as, for example, in Dean Koontz’s recent 
: series of Frankenstein novels - with our readerly 
Identifications and sympathies. 

STH: Of course Boris Karloff’s monster has be- 
come locked into our consciousness: his look. 
Including movement as well as facial expres- 
sions, characterize the monster for all time. 
When you go back to Shelley’s novel to try to 
figure out what she thought the creature looked 
like, there are very few clues: seven feet tall, 
yellow eyes, grey-green skin, and that’s about 
all. But a film cannot be that vague, and so the 
James Whale films created the look that will 
stand for all time. That said, one swerve from the 
original in the Whale/Karloff films is the vision of 
the creature as essentially evil and violent. The 
moral tale in the novel is complicated, and this 
is where the issue of whether, to Shelley, God 
exists or not matters: the creature lashes out 
at his maker because it has been abandoned 


and not because it Is evil, or implanted with the 
brain of a maniac! This nuance of the essentially 
good creature turned bad by circumstances gets 
picked up in later film retellings -for instance in 
Frankenstein: The True Story. I am a huge fan of 
the first two Universal films: they are works of 
art. From that point on, I find that the Universal 
films lost finesse and became more sensatonal, 
less psychologically acute. The Hammer films 
even more so, although in them we delve more 
into the character of the mad scientist. I am also 
- Just because I love the imagination and colour 
with which they take and twist the story - a great 
fan of campy redos like The Rocky Horror Picture 
S/rowand Young Fran- 
kenstein. 


DRP: John Balder- 
ston’s script intro- 
duced in Whale's film 
many of the tropes 
future adaptations 
would borrow, in- 
cluding an Igor-iike 
assistant, a lum- 
bering and mute 
monster, a mad 
but sympathetic 
Frankenstein, a 
more detailed love story, gothjc sets, 
etc. In the" late 1950s Hammer Films reinvent- 
ed these tropes. In part to avoid Universal’s 
lawsuit threats. Thus, Frankenstein, rather than 
the monster, became the real monster, putting 
together a new creature in each film in a soul- 
less quest to perfect the creation of artificial life. 
In addition, these films created a Frankenstein 
monster in bloody Technicolor splendour. Cush- 
ing brilliantly portrayed Baron Frankenstein with 
the calm, cool demeanour of a psychopath: he 
would kill, blackmail, borrow body parts from 
patients in his hospital - whatever it took to ac- 
complish the task. Hammer found clever new 
plot twists with each film and they, of course, 
opened the door to films with more adult themes, 
like the irreverent Rocky Horror Picture S/rowand 
[Andy] Warhol's Flesh for Frankenstein. The ma- 
jority of subsequent film adaptations, with few 
exceptions, have been cheap and exploitative, 
or dull rehashes, except for the rare, significant 
re-imaginings by the likes of Tim Burton {Edward 
Scissorhands, Frankenweenie) and Mel Brooks 
( Young Frankensteirti. 


WHAT IS IT THAT' SIGNIFICANTLY DISTIHEUISHES 
FRANKENSTEIN'S MEHSHR FROM RTHER CREA- 
TURES, SUCH AS ORACULA. THE WEREWOLF. THE 
MUMMY. ETC.? 

DP: The most obvious difference is that all of 
these other figures of transgression and terror 
have clear origins in myth, legend, folk tale; it 
is only in Frankenstein that we see a monster 
which is constructed ab initio (from the begin- 
ning). There is no real precedent for this mon- 




% 


HEHE'S SOMETHING ABOUT 
THE PARTIEULAR CAST OF 
YOUTHFUL CHARACTERS - 

Lord Byron, Claire Clairmort, John Polldori, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley and Mary Shelley - who gathered 
that night in 1816 when both Frankenstein aid 
the classic version of the vampire were born that 
makes them very cinematic. Their own lives were 
a mass of horrors full of complicated relations, un- 
regulted affections, ex-wives, miscarriages, illegiti- 
mate children and all-around self -destructive traits. 
Most of the key players from that famous night - 
and some of their children, too - died soon after- 
wards: Polidori committed suicide five years later, 
Percy Shelley drowned in a sudden storm six years 
later and Byron succumbed to fever while fighting 
the Turks for Greek Independence eight years lat- 
er... with only Mary significantly surviving them, 
together with her timeless creation. 

It's no wonder that their colourful encounter 
served as the centre point, or significant back- 
ground, for several films about that fateful eve- 
ning... 

BRIDE DF FRANKENSTEIN ( 1935 ) 

"" "It's a perfect night for mystery 
and horror," intones Mary Shel- 
ley, delightfully played by Elsa 
Lanchester (pictured above) in this 
classic's memorable prologue. 

I. - 1 “The air itself is filled with mon- 
' slers," she adds among cracks 

of thunder. This brief introduction 
sets up what Is arguably the best cinematic version 
of the Frankenstein story. Byron, with his rrrolling 
Rs, and the barely visible Percy Shelley pale Into 
insignificance next to quietly wicked Mary, who’s 
embroidering at the moment, deceptively playing 
the role of an obedient wife-to-be, but with a know- 
ing smile that suggests that eternity belongs to her 
creation. Fitbng, as Lanohester also plays the Bride. 


P n T n I P GDTHIE(1986) 

U U 1 n 1 L In the first film to deal en- 


El: 


4 tirely with the legendary 

night at Villa Diodatl, Ken 
Russell takes on the story 
of Frankenstein’s origin 
with gusto and makes the 
ultimate gothic romp, with 
lightning, crypts, skeie- 
tons, visions and nightmares. Mary is played by the 
youngest actress ever to deal with the role. Natasha 
Richardson (23 at the time) captures her charm, 
her strength and her demons perfectly. The stress 
is put on the group's eccentricities, especially on 
the vampiric Byron (Gabriel Byrne), but others also 
get their vivid moments. Still, amidst all the camp 
and black comedy and horror, the film never forgets 
the melancholy and tragedy behind It all. The "mon- 
ster," In the end. Is identified as Mary's premature- 
ly bom baby whose death haunted her for so long. 
(See pg. 20 for more on the film.) 

HAUNTED HUMMER (1988) 

How do you dull such a viv- 
id cast of oharacters? Ivan 
Passer's film shows how, 
due to a weak script and 
bad casting. Philip Anglim 
Is miscast as a woefully 
wooden Byron, and the 
secondary characters are 
too Idiosyncratic, Including Alex Winter as Polldori 
and Laura Dern as Claire. Poor Mary (played by fif- 
teen-years-too-old Alice Krige] spends most of the 
time in the shadow of others, or dealing with Byron. 
Only Eric Stottz as Shelley is right for the role, both 
physioally and as written and vigorously played (al- 
though he's also too old. It doesn't show). Byron 
steals the show In this sluggish story, while the 
"monster" is the opium everyone Is taking in a cave 
(!)- it brings about their "demons" with unforgivably 
bad makeup. 




RDWING WITH THE 
WIND (1988) 

Hugh Grant as Byron? 
Though too baby-faced 
for the role, at least he's 
interesting to watch. Less 
so with dull Percy (Val- 
entine Pelka), barely no- 
ticeable Elizabeth Hurley 
as Claire Clairmont and 
the tragically miscast Jose Luis Gomez who, at 48, 
plays a character (Polidori) who was twenty-one at 
the time. Even more, in this film Polidori kills him- 
self at Villa Diodatl (by hanging) Instead of five years 
later (by poisoning). Only the first half is devoted to 
the Switzerland shenanigans, while the rest deals 
with the aftermath, including Mary (unmemorable 
Lizzy Mclnnerny) being visited by the monster. 
Writer/director Gonzalo Suarez seems to suggest 
thatMary's attempt to give lite to a poetic work (her 
novel) is the monster that haunts her. Silly! 

FRANKENSTEIN 
UNSDUND (1990) 

' In Roger Gorman's adap- 
tation of Brian W. Aldiss's 
novel (see RM#160 for 
more), the real monsters 
are the irresponsible scien- 
tists: the one from the 21st 
century (John Hurt) goes, 
by accident, back in time all the way to 1817 (!) 
and meets his match in Doctor Frankenstein (Raul 
Julia) and his creature that roams and kills in the 
Swiss countryside. Byron (Jason Patric) and Shel- 
ley (Michael Hutchence) have insignifcant cameos, 
while Mary (Bridget Fonda) has a bigger, though 
still poorly Justified role, as she's there mostly to 
be driven around Geneva in a shiny “oarriage" from 
year 2031 and to listen to the modern Prometheus’ 
platitudes. All of it leads to disaster, both in the 
apocalyptic film, and the film itself. 


El 





ster, who is entirely man-made - except, per- 
haps, for the Golem, but here again there is a 
substantial background of folk legendry. It is also 
the case that the monster is surprisingly articu- 
late - he is no dumb creature or zombie. On the 
other hand, it would be impossible to make him 
attractive, as is the case with so many vampires 
old and new. The monster knows himself - or 
comes to know himself - in a highly distinctive 
way, which aids our own sympathies. After all, 
it could be argued he is not so unlike ourselves, 
except in his physical appearance. 

STH: I have thought a lot about this, especially 
since it seemed that in the decade since I wrote 
my book about Frankenstein, vampires and zom- 
bies have been much more in the cultural Zeit- 
geist than the creature made by man. One dis- 
tinction I have come to is that Frankenstein is, in 
fact, a basically optimistic story. There is hope, 
there is life that continues, we can learn and we 
can do better. In the Dracula story, the prevailing 
force is evil and death. Same with zombie sto- 
ries. Zombieahave no heart; they are the shell of 
a living being that does not die. Frankenstein’s 
c^^idfi actually had a heart and soul, which is 
me of reasons that he has been pulled in 
so many directions through interpretations over 
the years, from the ghastly to the comic,'from 
the Hammer film grotesque to Herman Munster. 
In the Frankenstein story, the prevailing force is 
life. Especially if you include within your telling 
• the concept that the creature is bom with the 
capacity for good and is pushed toward violence 
and murder by external, social forces, you can 
come away from the story with a sense that 
things can in tact get better. 




DRP: Vampires and werewolves are based on 
' Old World folklore and legend, mummies are 
merely real products of Egyptian burial technol- 
ogy, while Frankenstein’s monster, of course, is 
atreation of modern science. As such, he more 
naturally fits in our world. He's less of a stretch 
. to modern audiences, and with the miraculous 
potential - good or bad - of cloning and stem 
cell research, Frankenstein's dream is practical- 
ly a reality. Just ask Dolly the sheep! We enjoy 
vampires and werewolves partly because they 
are so impossible; the former changing into bats 
and wolves, and the latter changing into a wolf 
under a full moon. They appeal to our imagina- 
tions, while Frankenstein’s creature equally ap- 
peals to our reason, asking us questions about 
the meaning of life, the uses and abuses of 
science, etc. The difference between the world 
inhabited by vampires and werewolves, and the 
world inhabited by the Frankenstein monster is 
the difference between dreams and near reality. 

WHAT DD YDU THINK IS W BEST UPDATE DR 
MDDERNIZATIDN DF THE FRANKEHSTEffl MYTH. AS 
EITHER A FAITHFUL ADAPTATIDN DR A LDD5E IH- 
TERPRETATIUNY 


DP: Of course, one could turn to Mel Brooks’ 
delightful Young Frankenstein which, while 
being an extremely funny spoof, nevertheless 
perfectly captures many aspects of the legend. 
Among more serious remakes, Andy Warhol’s 
1973 Fiesh for Frankenstein is zany but very 
watchable. Kenneth Branagh’s Mary Shelley's 
Frankenstein is a beautiful and heavily charged 
film, with an all-star cast. The 2004 Van Helsing 
brings a number of strange and intriguing twists 
to the Frankenstein motif. And in fiction, Brian 
Aldiss' celebrated Frankenstein Unbound does a 
great deal to relate the early 1 9th-century mate- 
rial to a modem setting. 

STH: Young Frankenstein is my favourite, it’s 
fun, it’s smart, it’s sexy, and it is full of quick 
references to both the novel and the classic 
films. And it comes through with the message 
that love can in fact turn any monster around. I 
guess I'm a sucker for the happy ending. 


j DC: I like the way Frankenstein is handled in 
: the early episodes of Penny Dreadful, though I 
: think neither of my favourite recent adaptations 
: would actually be recognized by most folks as 
: adaptations. I really liked the way the 201 3 mov- 
; ie Werdealt with the ethical complications of cre- 
: ating a really smart operating system. The film 
: points out that creating a computer (or anything 
: else) that can think for Itself will lead, inevitably, 
: to unexpected complications. That’s what hap- 
pens when “things” become beings. That film 
' doesn’t end with the ’’Creature” going on a mur- 
i derous rampage, but it is kind of a minor trage- 
i dy. And I like the way Jurassic Park{\933) points 
' out that just because science allows you to do 
something, doesn’t mean you should do that 

• thing. Richard Attenborough’s character John 

• Hammond is pitch perfect in that film. He’s so 
; excited, almost giddy, as he describes the way 
; his scientists have cloned dinosaurs, and he’s 

• utterly surprised when things end in tragedy - 
: he should have read his Mary Shelley,® 





NOW AVAILABLE FROM 

Uncork'd 


red box, 


The Jacobsen family moves into an aged house in the 
Uown of Amttyville. Almost immediately they witness 
[strange occurrences and begin seeing terrifying images 
around the house. The local townspeople also have a 
secret and soon the Jacobsen's are battling with an evil 
^iril in the house and the malicious locals who want 
them.siIencod. The curse of Amityville is back. 


U'S AN UNFORGETTABLE ROLLERCOASTER JOURNEY 
THAT HAS ITS OWN UNIQUE IDENTITY..." 


Walmart 


Gateway f . 


red box. 


When Oanni, a burnt-out former hospice nurse, moves 
into a new apartment, she thinks she's finally found 
the key to a simple, less traumatic life. But when 
things start to disappear through a strange portal in 
her bathrom wall, Danni realizes she’s discovered a i 
gateway to the unknown that brings unimaginable 1 
horrors to this quiet apartment. Along with her ) 
co-worker Tim, Danni begins an investigation that I 
leads to an unforgettable corckjsion. | 
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ALEXANDRA WEST 


W ,: TME BARRIERS OE F^ADI- 
JIONAL media evaporating, 

millions of horror fans are taking advantage of the 
fan-made, indie contenf created to thrill and chill. Rue Morgue 
W has looked at the emergent podcast movement before (RM1f134 ■ 

J featured horror fiction granddaddy Pser/dopodbackin 2013), buf since " 
then, the medium has exploded with Increasingly niche content to suit 
every taste. With countless shows to choose from and user-friendly apps to 
help get them streaming, the selection can be overwhelming. Never fear, pod 


W An exhaustive list of all the excellent stuff out there would fill a tome the size of a « 
* Phonebook, but we've selected 25 shows that represent the wealth, depth and variety 1 
of what the horror-themed podcast world has to offer, and added some related sidebars 
to flesh things out even further. Whether you’re a veteran audiophile or what the kids call a 
total noob, dip a toe into one of these shows and don't be surprised tf you find yourself fully 
immersed In no time. 


FROM FRIGHT FILMS TO GENRE FEMINISM, ORIGINAL FICTION TO SUPER-FANDOM,"’^ 
WE ROUND UP 25 PODCASTS HORROR FANS NEED TO HEAR 


400Z. OF HORROR! 


(40ozDfhorrDr.coni/category/podcasts/) 

Monthly 


(Apr 2016) 


: 90 mins 

73 - “How you doin'?" 


More often than 
not, swilling brews 
and booze can lead 
to dumb jokes or 
obnoxious rants. 
As such. I was wary 
about a podcast 
called 40oz of Hor- 
ror and even more 
hesitant when the 
first episode I heard consisted of them discussing 
the douchebaggery and debauchery ot the Indy 
500. And yet, I found myself won over by these 
genre superfans who have claimed a stake for 
themselves as the unabashed party animals in the 
horror podcast scene. Their love tor horror is as ap- 
parent as their appreciation of fine, micro-brewed 
lager. Friends since childhood, show hosts Chad 
Butrum and' James Dunn have zero pretentions in 
their approach to horror, and their genuine attec- 
tlon for one another is as obvious as I! is infectious. 
They cover the latest in horror news along with your 
typical fanboy updates but also veer into their oth- 
er interests, including racing, wrestling and other 
sports. It would be easy to slam a couple guys for 
sucking suds and yacking it up but Chad and James 
are likeable enough that it works, and I must admit 
that if I were inclined to pound back a six-pack and 
listen to a horror podcast, this would be my show 
of choice... especially since their belches sounds so 
vivid you can practically smell them. Bottoms up! 



ANYTHING GHOST 
(anythingghost.lib5yn.com) 

Monthly 

60-120 mins 

21 8 - "The 1 0th Anniversa- 
ry" (Jan 2016) 


Since 2006, Lex 
Wahl has selected 
and shared short 
listener-submit- 
ted ghost stories, 
reading them on 
Anything Ghost 
and scoring each 
tale with original 
music and the 
occasional sound 
effect. Anything Ghost is among the first of its kind 
and has ushered in multiple imitators, yet it remains 
distinctive for a few reasons. Firstly, It’s subBe. 
Wahl is an emphatic reader; Just creepy enough, but 
he never lets his own voice overpower the voice of 
the storyteller. Secondly, the music is a bone-bare 
presence in the background of each tale, with the 



gentle tapping of a piano key adding a subtle and 
thrilling aspect to the narrative as it mounts. Finally, 
each story is more or less shared as it is submit- 
ted, and so the listener is overwhelmed with that 
delicious frightening sensation of hearing a friend 
(or perhaps a friend of a friend) tell a story of an en- 
counter tey Just can’t shake. Stories run the gamut 
from relatively standard spooky fare - weird hitch- 
hikers, haunted grandfather clocks, Ouija board 
encounters - to slightly more esoteric nightmares, 
"Crawling Shadow in the Guest Room" (Episode 
218) is a great example of a weirder little story in 
which awestruck writer Manuel is haunted by an 
unplaceable transparent shadow tumbling through 
the room. There's the obligatory clutch of spooky 
ghost children stories, too, including the hair-rais- 
ing “The Little Boy in the Laundry Room," in which a 
listener recalls her little sister laughing as an infant 
at a little boy that only she could seel Perfect for 
long, dark drives and late nights. 


THE BLACK TAPES 
(theblacktapespodcast.com) 

REQUENCV Biweekly 
-ROX. EPISODE LENGTI 40 mins 

OUT EPISODE: 109 - “Name That Tune" 
(Sep 2015) 


The Black Tapes 
podcast calls it- 
self a serialized 
docudrama, but 
for our purposes, 
'it's best described 
as found footage 
meets TheX-Files 
meets Twin Peaks 
meets daytime 
radio. An ongoing 
horror radio story, it established a creepy atmo- 
sphere from the first episode and holds that note of 
dread all the way through the series. The tale fea- 
tures podcast journalist Alex Reagan, who got more 
than she bargained for when she embarked on a 
full-disclosure documentary of The Strand Institute 
and its sole researcher (and skeptic extraordinaire) 
Dr. Richard Strand. The Institute offers a million dol- 
lars to anyone who can prove that the paranormal 
exists, and this set-up leads to all sorts of fun peo- 
ple. places and situations. The eponymous "Black 
Tapes" are VHS tapes behind Dr. Strand’s solved 
mystenes, and contain cases yet to be disproved. 
The writers did their homework in regard to almost 
every facet of the mythologies they pull into the 
story. Gods, demons and brilliant maniacs from the 
history books mix all together here. The execution 
of this surreal storyline Is matched only by the cast 
that brings it to life - characters are very realistic 
and well-acted - and the sound effects are reminis- 
cent of Akira Yamaoka's Silent Hili music. Finally, 
the show enforces a sense of realism with cleverly 
layered ads from real sponsors that keep it free to 
download. So whether you’re looking for a podcast 
to commit to, or something to binge on for a few 
days, this is the show for you. 



BOY) AND GHOULS 
(boysandghouls.podbean.com) 
rtQU^ Monthly 

1 hour 

■ ijT EPISO:- "Welcome to Fright Night 
(June 2015) 


On the thirteenth of each 
month, you can look 
forward to "warm and 
engaging" duo Marshall 
Hicks and Katherine Ca- 
nipe Wells of the Boys 
and Ghouls podcast. 
Marsh's voice has a fa- 
therly quality that’s bal- 
anced out by Kat, who's got the energy of a daytime 
talk show host. Don’t let their demeanour fool you 
however; Soys and Ghouls may feel like easy lis- 
tening for horror fans, but these guys know how to 
pack a podcasting punch. Each episode deals wlh 
a single topic that encompasses several movies and 
stories in the genre, and that topic is then analyzed 
at length for about an hour. The first episode, for in- 
stance, called "Let’s Make a Girl," deals with Fran- 
keosfem-related films, allowing Marshall and Kat to 
analyze the theme of male characters who attempt 
to create women in cinema. They start with Mary 
Shelley and her time at Villa Diodati for a discussion 
covering The Bride ol Frankenstein, Weird Science 
and Frankenhooker, packing in plenty of back story 
and trivia along the way. Every episode feels like 
a well-organized thematic lesson plan for experts 
and novices alike. If the show is a bit slow-paced at 
times, it's easily forgiven as both hosts really want 
to explain everything as thoroughly as possible. So, 
If you have an interest in mainstream horror’s roots 
or you're curious about the details of your favourite 
genre movies. Boys and Ghouls should be your first 
stop. 

CAMPFIRE RADIO THEATER 
(campflreradlotheater.podbean.com) 

Random 

APPROX, r- 30 mins 

■TOl" ■ "Whispers from Hell” 

(Oct 2016) 




Take a seat by the fire, 
friend, cause horror 
host John Ballentine's 
got a spooky yarn 
in store for you! The 
award-winning Camp- 
fire Radio Theater has 
been around since 
2011 and still tops lists 
of the best horror fiction podcasts online. While the 
irregularity of CRTs output can be a bit of a set- 
back (three episodes appear at seemingly random 
Bme intervals throughout the year), it’s worth the 
wait. The well-paced, carefully crafted radio plays 
Biat recall shows from the 1930s and ’40s, are all 
written, directed and produced by Balientine and 
brought to life with a stable of actors that Includes 
Blaine Hicklin, Joe Stofko and Jack Ward. Music 





and sound effects mixed Into eacti episode by Kevin 
MacLeod and Kevin Hartnell conjure up an atmo- 
sphere of suspense and dread. Standout episodes 
Include “Night Chills,'' a ghost story Involvings new 
couple and an unwanted guest; an epistolary retell- 
ing of H.G. Wells' War of the Worlds, which unfolds 
via cellphone format; "Ghosts of Flannan Light- 
house," based on the actual disappearances of fhe 
lighthouse Keepers af Flannan Isles Lighthouse in 
Scotland: and last year's “Whispers from the Grave- 
yard," about a couple whose new house is located 
next to a graveyard where depraved criminals were 
Interred. Fan of The Black Tapes or Tales From Be- 
yond the Pale should add Campfire Radio Theaterto 
their subscription list. 


CAMPFIRE TRUE GH05T STORIE5 
(jimharold.cotn) 

• ' Weekly 

- 6D mins 

•TANDOi- 263 - “Alien Visitation’’ 

(May 2016) 



Who doesn't love a 
good ghost story to help 
set the mood arouhd a 
campfire? Author Jim 
Harold sure does, which 
Is why he’s Invited llsten- 
' ers to call in for the past 
' seven years to share 
their personal tales of terror in this podcast based 
on his popular book series of the same name. In ad- 
dition to the ghostly and ethereal, stories often also 
Include demonic encounters and alien abduction. 
Perfect nightmare fuel. Campfire is almost certain 
to get your Imagination going whether or not you 
actually believe Its subject matter. Harold's belief 
never waivers, however, and it’s nice to hear his 
interactions with guests that have no doubt had 
the pants scared off of them by what they've seen. 
Those keen on rifling through the show's archive 
of over 270 episodes can access them from fhe 
website for free (the podcast's ITunes page only 
displays the last 90 days' worth of content). Plus, 


for just shy of eight dollars a month, listeners can 
access an extensive collecb'on of premium pod- 
casts that delve even further into specific topics 
covered by Campfire. An eleven-year veteran of the 
podcasting scene. Harold also hosts sister shows 
Paranormal Podcast anti Paranormal Report, which 
feature Interviews with supernatural gurus and un- 
nerving news, respecb'vely, and has even published 
a colouring book with .illustrator Len Peralta for 
those willing to see their Campfire stories visual- 
ized. Sleep tighti 

TME FACULTY OF MORROR 
(facultyofhorror.coin) 

FREQUENCV Monthly 
vPPROX. EPISODE LENGTH 60-120 mins 
'.INDOUT^n: - -, , 32-''l Want Your Sex: David 
Cronenberg’s Shivers" (Nov 2015) 

Content Is king when 
It comes to podcast- 
ing, and The Faculty of 
Horror aims to fill your 
brain with as much Info 
as it can handle. As 
the tibe suggests, the 
hosts {Rue Morgue's 
Marketing and Opera- 
tions Manager Andrea Subissatl and Rue Morgue 
contributor Alexandra West) take an academic ap- 
proach to their episodes (which usually focus on 
a specific film or set of films sharing a common 
theme), expounding on the genre's wider virtues 
and deconstructing Its drawbacks. That Isn’t to 
say you'll sleep during class; fhe uncovered trivia, 
production histories and Intelligent musings applied 
to the genre's best known, lesser known and odd- 
ball entries make the show varied and engaging, 
and with Alex and Andrea’s backgrounds as writ- 
ers (both have published books) and academics In 
mind, their dedication to research Is prevalent. Both 
ladies bring so much to the table tor each film or 
subject that it’s difficult to imagine you won’t learn 
something fresh on a movie you thought you knew. 
Let's face If, being a horror tan Is akin to being a 




student of fhe genre, qnd The Faculty of Horror Is 
the class you take to get ahead. The show’s dedi- 
cation to providing such a polished package makes 
one wonders what. If any, spontaneous discussion 
or humour Is edited out. However, tight editing can 
be a podcast’s virtue and with those lovely Canadi- 
an accents you may find yourself blowing though 
their back episodes - proof positive that Faculty of 
Horror gets honours in Horror Podcasts 101. 

FOREVER MIDNIGHT 
(forevermldnlght.tiet) 

Monthly 

90 mins 

"fANDOU. ' 20 -“London is a One-Knife 

Town" (Jan 2015) 


Operating out of sunny 
Santa Rosa, Califor- 
nia (the same town 
where Scream was 
filmed). Forever Mid- 
night hosts Jef Ovem, 
Josh Staples and Bri- 
an Henderson revel 
in fhe macabre wlh 
their "joyful discussion of horror in cinema." 
They’re voracious horror fanatics who indiscrimi- 
nately discuss varous genre entries new and old. 
As with many successful podcasts, the real appeal 
to Forever Midnight is the rapport between the 
hosts; listeners get the distinct feeling that they've 
known each other for years because of how well 
they riff off of one another and how easily the con- 
versation flows from topic to topic, such as in the 
hilarious succession from Josh’s dog barking In ep- 
isode 20 (“London is a One-Knife Town") to a joke 
about the movies they watched that week being 
''dog-shtt." right into their review for The Woman In 
Black. The trio talks about the politics of horror just 
as much as they crack ridiculous jokes and giggle 
at each other, making it nearly Impossible not to 
grin while listening. Although they otter great crit- 
ical Insight as to why certain films work (such as 
last year’s standout The Witch), there is something 
particularly excitng about their discussions of mov- 
ies they can’t stand - they have no Qualms about 
ripping viciously Info a film, which is where this 
podcast is at 'Is best and most hilarious. Forever 
Midnight tee\s like a chat with close friends about 
the best and the worst of horror; offering insightful 
analysis, multiple laugh-out-loud moments, and a 
serious desire to join in on the discussion andli^ick 
the hosts’ brains. RC 

GIRL) WILL BE GHOUL) 
(glrlswillbeghouls.wordpress.eom) 

rrti' Monthly 

‘APPROX. 90 mins 

STANDt:::: 17- "Who Dies & Who 

Survives. The Purge" (July 2016) 

Hosted by bloggers Ashlee Blackwell (of Graveyard 
Shift Sisters) and Zena (Real Queen of Horror), hor- 
ror forces In their own right. Girls Will Be Ghouls 
is dedicated to a well-rounded discussion of all 



R 





things going on in the realm of horror but with 
a much-needed intersectional perspective. 

Each episode introduces thoughtful layers of 
Am ^ jftUM discussion on race, gender and inclusivity to the 

genre and effectively illuminates how overdue these 
conversations are. The episodes follow a flexible for- 
mat that typically begins with a recap of current events 
in horror; from stuff they've seen or want to see, to 
any horror news that has come out since the last 
episode- Then they delve into the main topics, which can range from over- 
arching themes and genres (such as Blaxploitation) to specific applications, ^ 
such as the politics of The Pi/f£fe franchise. The discussions have an easy 1. 
flow, with the hosts taking turns Jumping in, sharing perspectives and pro- AK 
vidi?!g. recommendations for what to see or read next. What sets Girls Will 
Be Ghouls apart is the space the two hosts occupy as emerging writers and 
cntics within the genre aswell as their own fandom. Both hosts have worked 
to broaden the scope of genre discussion, and the fact that their show can easily 
shift dissections of massive problematic themes within horror films to more light- 
hearted content reveals their knack for creating a podcast that's both accessible 
and enlightening. 


TME GRAVE PLOT PODCAST 
(graveplotpodcast.com) 

Biweekly 

2-3 hours 

"Drunken Cinema, Vol. 2: Trick 'R Treat (May 2014) 

Taylor “of Terror" Battle is a film critic with a lust fc 
pense. "Skele" Tony Get pert in makeup and FX 

with a burning hatred for ether, these brave men 

form The Grave Plot Pot isodes typically consist 

of horror news, review; e occasional interview 

with actors, producers : tors in the industry. It 

may sound like a pair o Idles narrating a horror 

podcast, but the duo delivers quality content. Adi 
ly. The Grave Plot Podcast episodes are super-loi 
sometimes feel like they’re droning on. but it gives you time to really get t 
your hosts. One unique feature of The Grave Plot Podcast is their Drunken ( 
commentary segment. It begins with the duo describing the recipe for whatev 
coction they're drinking so you can get hammered along with them while lish 
their discourse on modern horror classics such as Trick 'R Treat, American Ps 
Shaun of the Dead. You'll need to set up your Drunken Cinema episodes so tl 
at the same time you’re watching the movie, but ft makes for a completely n 
to enjoy your old favourites with hosts who quickly feel like new friends. Ch 
their website for the episodes in addition to convention photos, movie and 'U 
blogs, and some amateur short films. 




NOW OtO TNIi GET MADES I 
, HORROR EPISODES ' 



(hauntcast.net) 

Monthly 


90-120 mins 

53 - ’’Scary Jane" (Sept 201 3) 



If there's one thing to Ic error, ft’s what an ex- \ 

pansive umbrella it can t jst podcasts on this list '• 

hone in on movies, music i specifically, Wat/nfeasf f 

opts to spread Its spook even further: covering ( 

I not only film, books and also Halloween-themed ; 

I crafts, spooky product taunted events, scary - 

stories, interviews with horror heavyweights ai 
Host Chris Baker crams each episode with content, and boasts a whopping sli 
worth of shows dating back to 2008. Alongside Haunlcast. Baker occasior 
forces with the enigmatic Johnny Thunder for a shorter segment called "The 
Hour," which gives a quick rundown of upcoming horror flicks; the hosts disc 
they're particularly excited about (for example, The Guest because they love 
ing/dlrecling team of Simon Barrett and Adam WIngard). Thunder and Baker 


Comedians Jason Mantzoukas, Paul Scheer and June Diane Ra- 
phael love shitty movies - they really, really love them. In 2010, 
the trio decided to devote their undying love of trash to podcast 
form, and How Did This Get Made? {HDTGMi was born. The 
weekly podcast has since be- 
^^^^Icome one of the most popular 
‘ iHk •■movie podcasts going, due in 
ho small part to fact that Scheer 
CmP'i ^ (the outraged one). Mantzoukas 
(the crazy one) and Raphael (the 
almost absurdly over-analytical 
^ one) have a dynamic that dreams 

are made of, coupled with a great 
cast of guest panelists such as Nick Kroll, Adam Scott and Abbi 
Jacobson. Also, their choices are absolutely flawless - they’ve 
skewered every lousy movie imaginable, from canon entries such 
as The Room, Howard the Duck and Showgirls to lesser-known 
trashterpieces Gooby. 88 Minutes and On the Line. However, my 
favourite HDTGM episodes are the ones where the gang takes 
on horror movies. These generally coincide with Halloween, and 
there's nothing better as a horror fan than hearing a group of hys- 
terically funny comedians overanalyze and break down our own 
garbage-y favourites with mounting disgust and incredulity. Some 
highlights include: 

"Halloween III: Season of Ote Witch" (Episode 74) 

From Scheer’s opening explanation of why this famously Michael 
Myers-less sequel lacks the franchise's central character to cri- 
tiques of the toy factory’s output (“Soft chainsaws? Doesn’t seem 
like a giant best-seller"), one of the best-worst sequels in genre 
history gets put to the test for over an hour. My favourite quote 
centres around Mantzoukas’ assessment of Tom Atkins' immor- 
tal Dr. Dan Challis; “This doctor loves to fuck!" 

“Leprechaun in the Hood” (Episode 22) 

The HDGTM team welcomes comedian and horror aficionado 
Kumail Nanjiani to skewer the fifth installment in the Leprechaun 
series. Among other revelations, Scheer tells a shocked group 
that this installment is actually a prequel to the first Leprechaun 
film ("What does any of this get us?" Raphael wonders). The 
group also raises some good questions. Including how the fuck 
would the frozen-since-the-'70s Leprechaun be able to make a 
Tiger Woods reference upon being thawed? Why does the pos- 
ifve rap group use a douche to make a chemical explosion? Is 
this movie totally racist and transphobic? (Pretty much.) Total 
gem. 

“Sleepaway Camp” (Episode 48) 

This is a classic and near-perfect HDTGM episode where the 
threesome (plus Zack Perlman) argue for nearly 30 minutes 
about an early, seemingly innocuous character detail that all 
four interpreted m entirely different ways. By fifteen minutes 
in. everyone has dissolved into hysterical laughter (listeners 
included, I reckon) and it continues throughout the episode as 
everyone debates the meaning of Angela and Ricky’s family 
lineage and history. (They reveal the movie’s infamous ending 
20 min into the podcast as an apparent afterthought.) Shitty 
movie plotting? Absolutely. But it’s WDTGAf podcast gold. 

Feast your ears at earwolf.com/show/how-did-this-get-made. 





-^'SPiSTUGJf 


YOU mr KEMIMBEK 
THIS. "CHARLES MANSOH'S : J 
HOLLYWOOD" SERIES 


It’s said that history casts a long shadow and there may 
be no longer shadow looming over the last half of the 20th 
centjry than that of Charles Manson and the murders he 
concocted with his "family.” Hosted and written by jour- 
nalist Karina Longworth (with occasional co-writers), You 
Must Remember This examines the lost and/or forgotten 
histories of Hollywood's first century. The podcast, which 
launched In April of 201 4. has been feted across the Inter- 
net and In various publications but its breakout episode se- 
ries on “Charles Manson's Hollywood" is what first brought 
the show to the attention of horror fans, as well as such 
mainstream outlets as Vanity Fair. 

Each episode contains Longworth's engaging narrative 
(with special guests doing occasional volcework for key 
roles) and a critical examinaton of the historical period. 
Released weekly over the summer of 201 5, the “Charles 
Manson’s Hollywood" series is comprised of twelve epi- 
sodes detailing the entire sordid tale, beginning with Man- 
son’s tumuttuous childhood In Ohio to his arrival In Cali- 
fornia, his days hanging out and writing/recording songs 
with The Beach Boys, and the emergence of his cult. The 
series culminates in some truly chilling and disturbing ep- 
isodes focusing on the family’s lifestyle and the murders 
they committed, concluding with the subsequent trials 
and convictions. Longworth pulls no punches here, and 
takes her time detailing the fragility of the cultural cli- 
mate of a post-hipple America that allowed someone like 
Charles Manson to amass the sinister influence he did. 

While You Must Remember This isn't a horror podcast 
in the same vein as the rest presented m this list, the 
series' detailing of the macabre trials and tribulations of 
Manson and his family is Just as likely to send shivers 
up the most hardened horror fan’s spine. The impact 
of Manson's madness on Rosemary Baby (1 968) auteur 
Roman Polanski by way of the gruesome murder of his 
wife Sharon Tate in August of 1969 Is significant, as 
it shrouded fhe already elusive director in even more 
' darkness and adds a chilling tinge to his subsequent 
genre contributions, as evidenced by Macbeth (1971), 

The renanf (1976) and The Ninth Gate (1999). 

As in every episode of You Must Remember This, 
"Charles Manson's Hollywood" presents Longworth’s 
Insightful commentary alongside the historical facts, 
pointing out the wider-ranging social Impact of the 
grim events. Come for the gruesome murders, stay for 
the morbid Hollywood history! 

Visit youmustrememberthispodcast.com for full epi- 
sodes and show notes. 


wealth of knowledge, keeping listeners well informed on not only upcoming horror news, 
but the history of horror in various mediums. Hauntcastis so rooted in the horror scene 
that it’s even been featured in the film The American Scream, making it an absolute 


IE H.R LOVECRAFT LITERARY PODCA5T 


(hppodcraft.com) 
rhLuuL' ..Weekly 

tfi ■ 

TANO'i ■ 



30-60 mins 

255 - "The Black Stone" (May 2015) 


Whether you’ll dig The H.P. Lovecraft Literary Podcast or not largely 
depends on two things: the extent to which you worship the words of 
the Dark Prince of Providence (and others of his ilk) and yourtolerarce 
for chatty, extended plot summaries. With more than 300 episodes 
under their belt since June 2009, showrunners Chris Lackey and 
I Chad Fifer have long exhausted Lovecraft's fctlon and have turned to 
I examining the works of his contemporaries (who often played in his 
shared mythos), those who inspired him and those stories he himself 
iploned. That said, Lovecraft never takes a backseat here, serving as the anchor and 
ihing point for each week’s discussion. While there are some brief narrated segments from 
lorks being examined, the majority of the show is comprised of examinations of Lovecraft, 
a and his peers, along with painstakingly detailed plot descriptions and analysis. That’s 
■ say The H.P. Lovecraft Literary Podcastis dry. Lackey and Fifer both have a good sense of 
lur and often rib each other, as well as the stories. They also don't shy away from (or make 
es for) the more problematic parts of the author’s life and output (notably his racism), 
ney’re cool with stating that some of the stories covered are just not that good. Produc- 
alues are high, and it's clear that The H.P. Lovecraft Literary Podcast is working hard to 
;l2e itself, as evidenced by the fact that most of the recent shows live behind a paywall for 
ribers only (subscriptions cost $6.66 for a “tri-monthly premium membership"), but older 
les are still available for free. Granted, this one's an acquired taste, but If Lovecraft is your 
nan, these guys will take you on a scenic, descriptive tour of his weird world. 

AI4E FROM TRICK OR TREAT RADIO 
(trickortreatradlD.com) 

FRFOIENCV Weekly 


154 


3.5-4 hours 

•"We Are Still Wifi" (July 2016) 



it Came from Trick or Treat Radio (iCfToTR) is hosted by The Dead- 
Ites. Not the ones who try to kill Ash, but rather Johnny Wolfenstein, 
Dynamo Marz, Tiny Wight, Michael Ravenshadow, Mz M. Oracle, 
Andy Christ, E. Magloofabits, Roundfrip Jones and HorrorHound 
magazine contributor Monster Zero. This motley crew describes 
Itself as world's greatest Electro-Shock band, and the name suits 
I them; on the surface. The Deadites sound and act a lot like classic 
j shock radio legends Howard Stern, or Gregg "Opie" Hughes and An- 
thony Cumla. There’s explicit language, boyish banter (with Baaah- 
stin accents, to boot) and a unique energy that many horror podcasts can’t muster. Episodes 
can last up to four hours(l), but The Deadites keep listeners hooked with wisecracks and lewd 
humour. A new live episode airs every Wednesday and topics covered range from comics to music 
to wrestling, and always culminate in a discussion abouta horror film. After thorough debat^ the 
group makes a ruling on whether the film is a "trick" or a “treat." While they may not se^to 
be the most educated hosts upon first listen, there’s a lot of knowledge to glean here. Behind the 
vulgar language, the hosts consistently demonstrate a thorough understanding of horror cinema, 
its subgenres and key Industry players. They're also able to identify trends between modern and 
classic cinema, often foraying into Hollywood pollt'cs and the importance of supporting both local 
and mainstream producb’ons. This one's highly recommended to those nostalgic for the glory days 
of shock-talk radio. 


LAST PODCAST ON THE LEFT 
(soundcloud.com/lastpodcastantheleft) 

Biweekly 

60 mins 

' 229 - “Henry Yells at Dave Willis about Aliens" (July 2016) 


Karina Longwort'' 


H’s a wacky world 
out there, and If 
that’s something 
that frightens you 
more than most 
movies, the Last 
Podcast on the Left 
is the show for you. 
A comedy podcast 
that explores true 
crime, conspiracy theories and even creepypasta 
(urhan legends originating on the Internet), hosts 
Marcus Parks, Ben Kissell and Henry ZebrowskI 
(ac^tfipanled by the odd guest or Interview, In- 
cluding The Human Centipede's Laurence R. Har- 
vey] unleash their Inner shock-jocks and wax po- 
etic about everything from Jeffrey Dahmer to the 
Columbine shootings and even Roswell. Though the 
boys’ banter gets a little juvenile attimes, topics are 
consistently well-researched and often extremely 
Informat’ve, such as their hilarious episode delv- 
ing Into the history of Satanism. In spite of having 
debuted just last year, the NY-based podcast has 
already banked over 230 episodes and continues to 
grow In both scope and quality (though some jokes 
land with more of a racial edge than Is necessary, at 
least In this listener’s opinion). There are plenty of 
conspiracy podcasts out there, but the Last Podcast 
on the Left Injects the topic with a much-needed 
dose of comedy and oharlsma that sets It apart from 
others of Its Ilk. The show’s Intro music also fea- 
tures a sample from the classic Sega beat 'em up 
/tfferedfieasf and that's pretty hard not to love. 



LORE 


(lorepodcastcom) 

Biweekly 

30 mins 

3 - "The Beast Within" 


(Apr 2G15) 



if the first page of 
Rue Morgue that 
you turn to every 
month Is Coroner’s 
Report, then Lore 
is the for 

you. Launched in 
March 2015 by 
Aaron Mahnke, who 
serves as writer, re- 
searcher, producer and host, the show explores the 
strange, dark history behind vanous people, places 
and events throughout the US and around the globe, 
often connecting them with the folklore, superstt- 
tlons and alleged paranormal sightings that have 
sprung up In their wake. Clocking In at roughly 30 
minutes per episode, the podcast never overstays 
Its welcome. In fact, some episodes are so Interest- 
ing and meaty they leave you wanting more. Lore's 
areas of exploration tend toward crimes, disasters 
and tragedies; In the show's 40-plus episodes 
Mahnke has explored tales of "real-life" vampires 
(or at least the sluations that led people to believe 
in bloodsuckers), the voodooHnfused history of New 
Orleans, and offered a reoounting of the eerie Dyat- 


lov Pass Incident In Russia's Ural Mountains, which 
took the lives of nine hikers In the late 1950s. The 
biweekly podcast, which boasts extremely high- 
end production similar to popular mainstream pod- 
casts such as Serial, has become so successful In 
the year and a half since Its launch that It's currently 
being adapted for television. Its iTunes description 
states that "sometimes the truth Is more frighten- 
ing than fiction” and when it comes to the terrifying 
tales of Lore, that's not hyperbole. 

MONtTER TALK RADIO 
(monstertalk.skeptlc.com) 

Biweekly 

1 hour 

30 - "The Cures of the 
Mummy's Tomb " (Jun 2014) 

Cryptozoology ground- 
ed In reality Is an apt 
description of Monster 
Talk Radio. Hosted 
by Blake Smith, and 
occasionally Karen 
Stoliznow, Monster 
Ta/k tackles a different 
kind of creature every 
few weeks, with Smith interviewing an academic 
expert In the given field. What becomes clear just 
by scanning their episode catalog (there are over 
100) Isthat monsters are evolving -an Idea that has 
led the podcast to tackle everything from spiders to 
robo^ to possessed cats to Slenderman. While It 
may not Inspire you to sleep with the lights on, the 
Monster Talk Radio podcast offers fascinating dis- 
cussions that break Into multiple themes and sub- 
jects, Including the histories and sociologies that 
have led the creation of these monsters In our col- 
lective Imaginations. Importantly, Monster Talk Is 
presented by the Skeptics Society, an organization 
devoted to scientific skepticism with an aim to pro- 
mote crilcal thinking over a belief In the supernat- 
ural or pseudo-science. In essence. It’s a podcast 
made up of Scullys with no Mulders. The guests 
on the show are mainly comprised of scholars and 
authors who specialize on the subject In one way or 
another and seek to demystify It. As true skeptics 
the show's hosts have little patience for those with 
a genuine belief in monsters (there’s an uncomfort- 
able moment In the Slenderman episode discussing 
the 2014 murders perpetuated by a pair of preteen 
girls). Regardless, Monster Talk Radio remains a 
fascinating glimpse at contemporary and classical 
crypto-histories from around the world. 

THE NOtLEEP PODCAtT 
(thenosleeppodcast.com] 

Biweekly 

60-75 mins 

Season 4, episode 20 featur- 
ing "The Wilson Ranch Incident," "It Would Be My 
Sister," "I'm Never Babysitting Again" (Dec 2014) 

Since 201 1 , The NoSieep Podcast has been fuelled 
by stories written and shared by users In the Infa- 
mous NoSleep forum on Reddit. It’s a fertile haven 




for aspiring hor- 
ror fiction scribes 
writing in a unique 
vein - storlft wrth 
a spooky, weird or 
downright night- 
marish campfire 
vibe. As a result, 
each edition of the 
podcast has a dar- 
ing and decidedly addictive edge that sets NoSleep 
apart from other horror podcasts. Packaged in an 
anthology-style format, each episode features five 
or six original stories read by Reddit users, many of 
whom sink their teeth Into the narratives with great 
enthusiasm. The show Is hosted and produced by 
David Cummings, whose delightfully grim (but nev- 
er cheesy) delivery also makes the show unique. 
While the podcast Is free, subscribers are treated 
to some truly inventive pieces of narrative. One of 
the best examples of these Is “The Wilson Ranch 
Incident" (season 4, episode' 20), which enlists 
nine readers to patch together a terse exchange 
between a 911 dispatcher and a family reporting 
a creepy black-clad man standing in front of their 
rural property. Without giving anything away, the 
story's format and minimal use of sound creates an 
atmosphere of ghastly, almost unbearable tension. 
NoSleep (the podcast as well as the community) 
is one of the best things to come out of the often 
terrible world of Reddit, showing how a tightly-knit 
horror community can come together to create 
sometrulyfrightening, challenging and entertaining 
art. 


PiEUDOPOD 

(pseudopod.org) 

Weekly 

30-90 mins 

472 - "Sett Portrait with Em- 
bellishments" (Jan 2016) 



Pseudopod Is a rare 
and lovely gem: a 
podcast that fo- 
cuses on original 
horror fiction, and 
that’s If, Part of 
the Escape Artists 
podcast network, 
each episode fea- 
tures an intro, often 
read by the effortlessly genial host Alasdair Stuart, 
followed by the story itself and an outro that some- 
times ties the whole thing together - or leaves the 
listener utterly haunted for weeks afterward. What 
really stands out Is the level of care the production 
team takes with each episode, creating a distinctly 
evocative, unique and professional storytelling ex- 
perience. Stories are culled from a variety of au- 
thors, Including emerging writers and heavy-hitters 
such as Lisa Tuttle, Joe R. Lansdale and Thomas 
Ligotti. (Rue Morgue's own Moaner T. Lawrence is 
an assistant editor for the show.) The story selec- 
tion Is hugely diverse: one week you might hear a 
harrowing tale about queer zombies, and the next, 
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1 YouTube is currently the second most popular search engine on the 
* Internet, and yes, there’s horror content aplenty. For those of us who 
prefer a visual format, there’s something for everyone on this mas- 
sive user-submitted database of free videos. Check out (and maybe 
even subscribe to) the channels below for reviews, rants, trailers and 
even full-length movies! 

ntLOODBATH AND BEYOND 
I (youtube.com/bloodbathandbeyondtv) 

Hosted by Jay Bond, John Lyle, Travis Bashir 
and Collin Pnce, Bloodbath and Beyond Is 
the herald of the YouTube horror communi- 
ty. promoting indie horror awareness since 
2011. There’s a new movie review every 
Tuesday, a new miscellaneous video every 

Saturday, and with creator Jay Bond recently 

announcing the possibility of solo reviews for the paranormal and 
J-Horror subgenres, content is expanding. Videos run between five 


■bloodbath & 

BEYOND 


and ten minutes on average. 

■ KINGS OF HORROR (yoiitube.coiii/thekingso1hoiTDr) 

Hosts Cecil Laird and Jaime En Fuego take their passion for indie hor- 
’ ror to a whole new level with indie movie reviews, actor interviews, 
and loads of free full-length indie horror movies such as tJight of the 
Naked Dead anii Mark of the Astro Zombies. New full-length films are 
posted weekly on Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. Videos run 
between ten minutes (episodes) to two hours (movies). 

OR. GANGRENE (youtube.com/drgangrene) 

Anyone desiring a grade-A educabon in Golden Age horror movies 
needs to visit the haunted lair of Dr. Gangrene. With over 70 video re- 
views dedicated to Vincent Price alone, the good doctor is here to take 
you back to the glory days of celluloid with full-length, black-and-white 
classics including The Brain That Wouldn't Die The Giant Gila 
Monster (1 959) and Diary of a Madman (1 963). Shows run between j 
five minutes and an hour and a half. 

THE HORROR GURU (you1ube.com/therealhorrorguru) 

Don’t let the hammy commentary 
fool you. Horror host Josh Lang- 

- Isnd, a.k.a. The Homor Guru, puts 

y laughter back "slaughter" with 

\ sharp wit and a menacing person- 

ality that any genre fan will love. 
And if you’re a gorehound. Josh is 
■ the man for you. His ‘‘Blood Splattered Cinema” episodes cover slash- 
t ers, B-movies, and all things splat-tastic, while his “Blood Splattered 

VIogs’’ review lighter, more recent fare such as Ti West’s Innkeepers i 
^ and the new GhosWusters. Videos range from ten to forty minutes. 

M DOCTOR HORROR (youtube.com/doctorhorror) 

Doctor Horror’s channel is a haven for those into modem horror, deal- 
ing with morbid trivia or urban legends such as Slenderman (and other 
j'A' creepypasta). There are True Crime Horror Stories, paranormal videos 
and a countdown section boasting segments such as “The 5 Most Eerie 
Public Displays of Dead Bodies.’’ Episode content ranges from the mun- 
dane (Starbucks) to the truly unpleasant (peeping toms), and reaches 
into the dark comers of the globe (Africa’s terrifying Rainbow Valley). 
Episodes run an average of five to twenty minutes. 
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a good old-fashioned gothic haunted house yam. Recently, the podcast launched 
a ten-story “Century of Horror" arc that includes works by Fritz Leiber and Robert 
E. Howard. Each tale is read by a carefully selected personality from a stable of 
expert voice actors/podcasters - a recent entry was read with rasping brio by Hell 
on Wheels star Anson Mount. Notably, the podcast also has a wonderful ongoing 
feature called Artemis Rising each February to coincide with Women in Horror 
month, which spotlights female authors, guest hosts and readers. (This year’s 
Artemis Rising featured Rue Morgue's Andrea Subissati and Alex West.) 

tCREAM OUEENZ 

(screamgueetiz.com) 

FRRi' Biweekly 

APPRC' . EPISODE . .:NGT: 90 mins 

STANDOUT EPISODE: 1 49 - “Freddy re. Jason" (May 201 6) 

If you like your horror podcasts served with a 
healthy portion of fabulous, look no further than 
Patrick K. Walsh’s Scream Oueem. Starting in 
2010, Walsh has paired his hilarious film re- 
views and musings on the horror genre with 
anecdotal humour from his experiences living 
and working as an actor in New York. Span- 
ning more than 150 episodes, Walsh provides 
a unique (and much-needed) voice to the world 
of horror podcasting by openly embracing his 
sexuality and branding his shew as being "produced for the discerning gay 
connoisseur of horror movies." Walsh's Industry knowledge adds even more 
substance to his uproariously colourful rants on both modern and classic films. 
His reviews of each entry of the Friday the 13th series are particularly amusing 
as he also recalls the experience of seeing each film in theatres. No one is 
spared from his wit, either, including Kane Hodder, whose questionable mullet 
in Jason Goes to Hell: The Final Friday gets slashed to pieces. With an upbeat 
flavour and coverage of both independent and big-budget releases, It’s easy to 
see why Scream Queenz has already been nominated numerous times for the 
People’s Choice Podcast Award for Best LGBT Podcast. 

SHOCK WAVES 
(blumhouse.com/podcast) 

FREOUENO Weekly 

APPROX. EPISODE LENC': 120mins 

iTANDOUT EPISODE B- “Happy Birthday, Severin Films!" (July2016) 

In addition to producing movies, Blum- 
house has established an online presence 
with a news website and, as of winter 
2016, Is very own podcast. From the 
ashes of the Rondo-winning Killer POV 
podcast, which announced its last episode 
last May. Shock Waves was born, and It 
continues to provide expansive genre cov- 
erage from highlighting new features, to 
uncovering Indie gems, to reflecting on the 
state of the horror film industry at kige. 
The Shock Waves gang is a group of veteran industry insiders who make It 
their business (quite literally) to cover not only the independent, low-bud- 
get, “straight to video" entries, but also international and festival releases, 
including that oddball Netflix movie you contemplated for fifteen minutes. 
Hosts Rob Galluzzo, Elric Kane and Rebekah McKendry also know their way 
around classic and cult titles, and provide fascinating insight into the work 
that goes into seeing old gems re-released on DVD and Blu-ray In an era of 
the physical malaise. (If s nice to know that others pine for a proper release 
for //.) Their interviews are also an asset to the show, bringing in 

notable guests from Scream Factory and Severin as well as horror directors 
including Tl West, Neil Marshall and Karyn Kusama. Lastly, ft should be 
noted that the Shock Wares trio has a knack for staying on subject, which Is 
something of a rarity In the podcast world. 









iix POOT PLUS 

(Bftplus.gravediggerslocal.com) 

0j^,jgg|(|y 

•P!S:-- eOmins 

166- "A Night Pierced by 
Many Coiours" (Dec 2015) 

Equipped with a 
massive coliection o1 
the very best in hor- 
ror punk, demented 
surf and psychobil- 
iy, and sporting an 
oid-school radio DJ 
cadence, our “thou- 
sand-eyed" host 
Strange Jason takes his listeners on a weekiy Jour- 
ney of contemporary spooky music. For horror fans 
wishing to expand the creep-factor of their musicai 
paiate and don't know where to begin, this biweek- 
iy podcast is an exceiient companion through the 
darkness. Originaliy an offshoot of the horror/sci-fi/ 
weird biog Gravediggers Locai 16 (gravedlgger- 
slocai.comj, Six Foot Plus is essentiaiiy a musicai 
showcase durng which the host cracks a pun (or 
tweive) about horror before serenading his ilsteners 
with a curated set of songs, piayed in their entirety, 
with regular gue.sf appearances by author/comedi- 
an MonsterMatt Patterson (author of Ha-Ha! Horror 
and biiied as “the man of a thousand bad monster 
jokes”). Tennessee horror host Dr. Gangrene hosted 
a “Metai Morgue” review segment in 2012, which 
is now retired, but the doc remains an occasionai 
and welcome guest. Light on dialogue and heavy on 
content, episodes often have a specific theme, be 
it songs about Satan (epi- 




sode 1 84: “Oevii in the Details”) or vampires (epi- 
sode 173: “Fangs tor the Memories "). By no means 
a mere dip-of-the-toe for horror-themed music 
fans. Six Foot Plus is an entertaining and weil-re- 
searched resource for ilsteners to discover their 
next favourite band. With over 180 episodes since 
2011, it's perfect to complement a busy workday 
as each hour-long episode is packed with tunes 
and doesn’t command too much focus... unless of 
course, one finds oneselves compelled to take a 
quick dance break. 


I TALEi TO TERRIPY 




(talestoterrlfy.com) 

FREQUENCV Weekly 

"ISODELEN 60 mins 
L. (.DDE 236 - “Shane J. Cum- 
mings, John Everson” (Aug 2016) 

B While Tales to Terrify is 
neither the oldest genre 
he podcast nor necessar- 
ily the most high-profile 
one out there, there’s no 
reason why you shouldn’t 
jump in with both feet. 
Tales, which launched in 
January of 2012, Is a spin-off of the long-running 
sci-fi story podcast Starship Sofa, and with nearly 
250 episodes available for free download, there’s 
plenty to digest. Each installment, hosted by Lar- 
ry Santoro, opens with an effects-laden welcome, 
before launohing into an Intro that will occasion- 
ally touch on pertinent happenings in the genre 
world. Once the housekeeping is out of the way, 
It's onto the stories. An episode typically features 



one to two tales, read by different narrators. Sim- 
ply scrolling through the episode list on the show's 
website reveals a treasure trove of works by con- 
temporary horror authors including Joe R?Lans- 
dale, John Everson, Gary Braunbeck and Lauren 
Beukes, as well as many by lesser-known writers. 
There are also fairly regular dips into the classics 
(such as Nathaniel Hawthorne and Edgar Allan 
Poe). The podcast Itself is crisp and well-produced, 
with mood-building sound effects opening each of 
the stories. Although the author Intros go on way 
too long at hmes, coming off like a laundry list of 
achievements rather than a succinct bio. Tales to 
Terrify \s nevertheless highly recommended for sto- 
ry lovers everywhere. 

WELCOME TO NIGHT VALE 
(welcometonightvale.com) 

Biweekly 

30 mins 

13 - Story About You” 

(Deo 201 2) 

Now in its fourth 
year, Cecil Palmer 
and Jeffrey Cranor’s 
Welcome to Night 
Vale plays like a com- 
munity radio station 
- coming live from a 
fictitious and utterly 
bizarre desert town. 
Host Palmer (In character as radio host “Baldwin”) 
updates Ilsteners, In the style of a casual news re- 
port, on the ficfonal town of Night Vale’s daily hap- 
penings, which Include the sudden appearance of a 









sentient cloud ttiat possesses mind-control capabilities and occasionally 
weather that sees It raining lizard and crow carcasses. Aided In part by 
some pretty stellar writing. Baldwin continuously steals the show as he 
describes the town's peculiar goings-on with a hllattously jovial deliv- 
ery. The podcast features a roster of recurring characters, though their 
own stories are perhaps even stranger than the town Itself. Take Dana 
Cardinal for example, a former Night Vale community radio intern and 
the current mayor, despite never actually declaring her candidacy. Then 
there’s Hiram McDaniels, a literal eighteen-toot-tall, five-headed dragon 
who's also gunning for the mayoral victory. With Intricate and absorbing 
world-bullding that continues to unfold at j'ust the right pace, Night Vale 
remains a treat for the ears as well as the Imagination. Up is down, left 
Is right and the colour orange Is mad at you tor never returning his calls. 
Confused? Don’t be. Just be sure to acknowledge the Faceless Old Wom- 
an next time you’re at home and think you’re alone... 


THE WHO GOES THERE? PODCAST 


Though it may not appear to be a horror fan’s par 
’ adise at first blush, Librivox is is a cornucopia of tree 
genre literature. Created by Hugh McGuire in August 
of 2005, librivox.org is a non-commercial, non-prof- 
it, ad-free website that records and publishes works 
(both written and in audio form) that are no longer 
copyright protected, and therefore available in the 
public domain. If a story you love was created be- 
fore 1923, or if its copyright has expired, chances 
are you can find it on Librivox and enjoy it for free. 

In The Horror Writers Association's book On Writ- 
ing Horror (2006), author Robert Weinberg states 
there are several titles one should be acQuainted 
with in order to be a competent author - many 
of his recommendations can be found on the 
site: Mary Shelley's Frankenstein, William Hope 
Hodgson’s The Ghost Pirates, and the more pop- 
ular works of Edgar Allan Poe and H.P. Lovecraft. 
Those interested in getting to know horror’s gothic 
roots should take advantage of Horace Walpole's 
Castle of Otranto, and all aspiring gliost story writ- 
■ erscan benefit from M.R. James’ Ghost Stories of 
an Antiquary. There are also more obscure clas- 
sics in the database, including Arthur Machen's 
The Great God Pan (upon which Stephen King 
based his short story "N”) Robert W. Chambers' 
mythos-influencing The King in Yellow, 

And if you’ve ever wanted to immortalize your 
own voice reading a famous work of horror fic- 
tion, Librivox offers this service as well. Anyone 
can subm'ft a reading; all you need is free record- 
ing software and a computer with a functioning 
microphone. The downside to user-submitted 
readings, however, is that sometimes the audio 
recordings aren't of the highest audio quality, or 
your narrator’s voice is, well, annoying. How- 
ever, there are often multiple recordings of the 
more popular stuff - for example, at the time 
of this article, there are three versions of Bram 
Stoker’s Dract//a available to choose from. 

Whether you're an aspiring horror writer on a 
budget, curious about classic horror literature 
or looking for a great way to kill time between 
commutes, make Librivox a regular hangout. 


(whogoestherepodcastcom) 

ix : Weekly 

APPP" . PISODE ^ 75 mins 

? • rpisoDfc 64-’'Peep/nt?ro/nw/LaurBnAshleyGarter”(April2016) 






Brought to us In part by news website Dread Central, The Who 
Goes TderePpodcast offers all the latest news In horror mov- 
ies, books, games and art delivered by three friends who get 
together to crack beers, sit back and delve Into the genre In a 
palatable and funny series of episodes. Hosts Jorge Gonzales, 
Matt Smith and Aubrey Hodges are far less formal than other 
review shows, offering less critical analysis and more of a jo- 
vial chat about flicks, with a rotating set of special guests to 
add flavour to each episode, such as Jug Face writer/director 
Chad Crawford Kinkle or El Gigante director GIgl Saul Guerrero, 
The hosts maintain a great rapport with each other throughout the course of the series and their 
outgoing nature allows for an easy Introduction of new guests. One particularly charming and no- 
table case is whenever actor Lauren Ashley Carter (Jpg face, The Mind’s Eye, Dar//rig) is on, spe- 
cificaily in one episode where she ferociously defends her love for Peeping Tom against the hosts 
who found It to have too many nonsensical hiccups. An added bonus to The Who Goes There? is 
the coverage of metal bands, often playing full songs and discussing new albums with the same 



laissez-faire humour and palpable love for the genre that Is deeply relatable for any horror fan. 


THE WICKED LIBRARY 


(thewlckedlibrary.cotn) 

Biweekly 

APPRO. ■ 30 mins-1 hour 

;iOUTL; -ode 104-’'SpringinNewYork” 



On the submissions section of The Wicked Librar/s webs'rte, 
it's stated that the podcast’s mission Is to help get authors 
noticed. In a time where publishers are nervous about taking 
risks on new writers, cultivating Inexperienced talent Is a re- 
freshing sentiment. Created In 2012 and originally hosted by 
Nelson W. Pyles, (now overseen by Dan Foytik,) the podca^ has 
become a regular Parsec Award nominee. (The Parsec A\%ds 
“recognize excellence In science fiction podcasts and podcast 
novels.”) Each episode starts with a narration by The Librari- 
an, who sounds a lot like the Crypt Keeper from Taies From the 
Crypt, before leading Into the featured story. Various tunes play 
throughout In the background of each episode, helping set the tone and atmosphere. Prior to season 
six, listeners complained that the show’s Introducfions were too long, some plots were contrived, 
and that the sound duality wasn’t always perfect. In response. The Wicked Library brougH In a new 
host, improved acoustics, delivered Introductions that were under three minutes, added episodes 
featuring flash fiction, and created a Q&A section at the end of each episode with the author of the 
featured story. On top of this, there are some juicy morsels from notables such as Nell Gaimafi and 
Joe R. Lansdale. There's also a monthly newsletter for fans to Join for exclusive bonus content. So 
whether you're a horror fan with a thirsty ear, or thinking about getting your feet wet in writing. The 
W'/cked Library deserves a visit. ■■ . 
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THE FANTASIA FILM FESTIVALS 20TH ANNIVERSARY BRINGS TWO DECADES OF LEGENDARY PREMIERES, 
UNFORGEHABLE PARTIES, AND UNPARALLELED LOYALTY FROM BOTH FILMMAKERS AND FANS - PLUS A 



I N THE LATE 1980s, A VIDEO-STORE OWN- 
ER IN THE SUBURBS OF MONTREAL HAD 
A DREAM: TO OPEN A SHOP THAT WOULD 
SPECIALIZE IN HORROR, fantasy and action 
fare. The market wouldn’t support it at the time, 
but over the next three decades, Pierre Corbeii, 
with the heip of a devoted staff, wouid estab- 
lish the Fantasia International Film Festival as a 
major force in showcasing, promoting and spon- 
soring genre fiims and filmmakers from across 
theworid. 

The inspiration to present these movies on 
the big screen first struck after Corbeii and 
iike-minded friends attended the Montreai Fes- 
tivai international Cinema Fantastique, which ran 
in 1992 and 1994. 

“We ioved it, but it oniy iasted two years," Cor- 
beii says, "so we thought that maybe we could 
organize a similar event." 

Two years iater, he and friends Martin Sau- 
vageau and Andre Dubois turned that ambition 
into action, hosfng the first Fant-Asia (as it was 
then called) at the big and beautiful Cinema 
Imperial. 

From the start they thought big; Fant-Asia’s 
inaugurai edition ran for a fuii month from Juiy 
to August 1996, hosting neariy 60 fiims, most of 
them from Hong Kong. 

“It was fairly inexpensive and easy to get 


those 40 Hong Kong movies," Corbeii recaiis, 
“because they were in the hands of distributors 
who were providing them to Chinatown cinemas 
across North America. They had these prints in 
their basements and didn't know what to do with 
them, because they had aiready piayed every- 
where where people couid see them. We pretty 
much got all of them from the same distributor 
in Vancouver; they were about $300 per movie, 
and he put those 40 prints in 
a truck and sent them over to 
us." 

Among the titles in that 
cache were films from Jackie 
Chan, Tsui Hark, Ringo Lam, 

Jet Li and John Woo, pius 
Japanese content inciuding 
Godziila and Camera movies, 
and some anime. They helped 
make Fant-Asia a success well 
beyond Its founders' expecta- 
fons (“We thought we would 
get maybe 20,000 to 25,000 
people for the month, and we 
had more than double that 
amount," Corbeii recalls), so It was a given that a 
second edition would follow. Corbeii had focused 
on Asian cinema to differentiate the initial event 
from that previous festival, but for Fantasia 1 997 
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he wanted to go more international, and knew 
just who could make that happen. 

“I noticed these two guys who were always 
there in that first year, and that was Mitch Da- 
vis and Karim Hussain,” recalls Corbeii. Davis 
and Hussain had met and become friends at 
the Montreal Festival International Cinema Fan- 
tastique. 

Impressed by the duo's knowledge of genre 
and arcane cinema, Corbeii 
enlisted them to program the 
'97 test's international section. 
The film count jumped to 75, 
with Davis and Hussain digging 
deep, bringing in movies that 
had previously been visible only 
on bootleg tapes. Their lineup 
included the North American 
premiere of Richard Stanley’s 
director’s cut of Dust Devil, 
a work-in-progress showing 
of Jim VanBebber's Charlie's 
Family (eventually released as 
The Manson Family) and Todd 
Morris and Jennifer Twiss' 
hard-to-see (due to music rights issues) A Gun 
for Jennifer. Among the European contingent 
were a rare big-screen showing of Mariano 
Baino’s Dark Water an^ the North American pre- 
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miere of Sergio Stivaletti's Wax Mask, the many 
Asian selections inciuded the worid premiere of 
Satoshi Kon’s cf/a/Zo-styie anime feature Perfect 
Blue. As for guests, Stanley, VanBebber, Morris, 
Twiss, Baino and Stivaietti attended the festival, 
and having them on hand to experience the au- 
diences’ enthusiastic appreciation of their work 
was key for the organizers. 

Davis recaiis, “We ioved being abie to take a 
movie like Charlie’s Family, which we’d been 
seeing on bootleg tapes in various stages of 
compietion, and show that to 940 peopie, with 
Jim up in front of the audience expiaining what a 
workprint is (that the X’s meant you’d see a dis- 
solve there eventually, about the music that was 
missing). ... The fact that everyone stuck around 
for it, and realizing that we could directly impact 
the careers of filmmakers we’d always thought 
had been neglected, made us feel like we were 
able to right certain injustices in the universe. 
There was an empowerment to that." 

Hussain notes, “Richard had gone through his 
te/and of Dr. Moreau debacle not too long be- 
fore that. [Stanley was fired from the film, which 
went on to become a legendary flop.] So this was 
sort of a chance for us to give him a new life.” 

The festival also broadened its focus to short 
films, such as Douglas Buck's Cutting Moments 
and Nacho Cerda’s autopsy/necrophilia film Af- 
termath. In addition, Corbeil gave Davis and Hus- 
sain carte blanche to invite a number of notable 
genre journalists, including legendary gorehound 
Chas Baiun. Yours truly first attended Fantasia 
in ’97 under both umbrellas; my college project 
Hand Off played in a short-film block, and I was 
covering the test for Fangoria. What I discovered 
from the moment I arrived was a remarkably in- 
clusive and enthusiastic environment for genre 
fans to share their passions. The rambunctious 
spirit extended into the screenings at times. 

“During Michele Soavi’s StageMght, we tore 
pillows open and dropped feathers down onto 
the audience from the balcony,” Hussain re- 
members. "Then there was the infamous mo- 
ment when a 35mm reel of Deep fled went miss- 
ing, and I wound up acting out those scenes!” 

He adds, "And then there were things like 
Chas. Baiun being so offended by Aftermath, 
yelling how he wanted to burn the negative. And 
Nacho, this very polite man, was very confused, 
like, ‘Why does this guy want to kill me?"’ 

The festival started to gain a reputation for the 
parties as much as it did for the movies. Hussain 
reveals one particularly unforgettable night. 

“Probably the most memorable guest we’ve 
ever had was a woman who didn’t even appear 
in a movie; her voice was used as ADR on a mov- 
ie called Night Train. It was 1999, and we were 
at Cleopatra’s, a strip club everybody would visit 
late at night, and this woman was really into one 
of the producers and wanted to show it. So out of 
nowhere, she stripped and got up on stage and 
started dancing nude in front of the entire testi- 
val. That prompted a good amount of the other 


guests to also get naked and dance on the stage 
- much to the chagrin of the poor strippers, who 
just wanted to make some money! I just sat there 
and watched this, kind of in awe, thinking, ‘Well, 
my work here is done!’” 

Indeed, within a few years, Hussain’s burgeon- 
ing career as a cinematographer and director 
(including Subconscious Cruelty and Ascensiorii 
would take him away from regular programming 
duties, though he would remain a presence at 
the festival. 

Meanwhile, Fantasia continued to grow, 
launching a Toronto counterpart in 1998 that 
only lasted two years but was the event where 
Rue Morgue founder Rodrigo Gudino recruited a 
number of the magazine’s writing staff. A second 
Montreal venue, the ex-Centris, was added for 
1999, allowing more movies to be shown. That 
year was noteworthy, as underground legend 
Jdrg Buttgereit hosted a showing of his notori- 
ous Nekromantik and Davis curated his inaugu- 


ral Small Gauge Trauma shorts block. 

But the night that truly stands out because it 
encapsulates Fantasia's importance in exposing 
international horror cinema was August 13 - a 
Friday, appropriately enough. That night saw 
the North American premiere of Hideo Nakata’s 
Ringu, a.k.a. The Ring. It kicked off the J-horror 
craze, making Hollywood take notice. (Corbeil 
recalls that just after he FedEx-ed the print back 
to Japan, he received a call from someone in LA 
who heard The Ring had won the test’s Public’s 
Prize, and wanted to see it. He rerouted the de- 
livery, and the rest is history.) A day later, for 
extra chills, Ringu 2was screened, with Nakata 
in attendance. 

As Fantasia entered the new millennium, its 
profile continued to grow until it hit a speed 
bump in 2002. Just three months shy of the 
planned seventh edition, word came down that 
ongoing repair work on the Imperial was going 
to extend into the summer, forcing the fest into 





Genre Giants; (clockwise from top) Japanese filmmaker Takashi MUke is honoured at the 2016 test. M/tert 
Davis with French filmmaker Jean Rollin in 2007. Brazil's Coffin Joe (Jose Mojica Marins) makes a grand 
entrance in 2010. and Ray Harryiiausen is given Fantasia 's first Lifetime Achievement Award in 2005. 


CineMart in Rotterdam, which I thought was so 
well-organized. They had a couple of genre proj- 
ects, but not many, and I realized there wasn’t 
any event like that in Europe or America. ... 
Around 201 0 we were struggling with expanding 
Fantasia but still not being properly recognized 
by the media and other institutions, and not 
getting the government subsidies we deserved. 
I figured that having an industry component 
would help us get that recognition, and also, we 
were starting to see films growing out of Fanta- 
sia in an organic way, from people hanging out 
and having beers and talking about projects." 

She cites The Theatre Bizarre as the best ex- 
ample of this. The 201 1 horror anthology fea- 
tures segments by Stanley, Buck, Hussain and 
others. Its star, Udo Kier, joined the filmmakers 
for the premiere at 201 1 's test. 

After testing the waters with a special indus- 
try weekend in ’ll, Fantasia rolled out the first 
Frontieres in 2012, establishing an environment 
where filmmakers could meet with potential 
producers and financiers. Live audiovisual pitch 
sessions for selected projects were also set up, 
and one of the initial successful entries was Tur- 
bo Kid, which made its Canadian premiere at the 
festival in 2015 to a raucous, standing-room-on- 
ly crowd. 

Now overseen by Lindsay Peters, Frontieres 
has expanded to the Brussels International 
Film Festival and hosted projects by the likes of 
Stanley, Gordon, Zulawski, Joe Dante, John Mc- 
Naughton, Larry Fessenden, Bobcat Goldthwait, 
Simon Rumley, Buddy Giovinazzo, George Mihal- 
ka and many others. 

In recent years. Fantasia has offered a home 
to many films outside the fantastique as well, in- 
cluding Quentin Tarantino’s Inglourious Basterds 
(a North American premiere) and Richard Lin- 
klater’s Boyhood. And the crowds have proven 
receptive. 

"They're so incredibly open-minded that if we 
endorse a film by presenting it, they'll go and do 
the research and see if it's for them," says Davis. 
“A lot of people go out of their way to see movies 
by first-time directors at Fantasia. There’s a real 
joy in being part of a filmmaker’s story." 

This year, for its 20th anniversary. Fantasia 
brought in special guests Guillermo del Toro and 
Takashi Mllke - a pair of genre giants making 
their first visits. And as it continues to expand, a 
virtual-reality component as well. 

"I believe Fantasia will evolve as cinema 
evolves," Hussain says. "It will always find a 
way to be progressive, while maintaining that 
communal, almost rock-concert feeling.” 

Corbeil believes that Fantasia, and events like 
it, are increasingly valuable to the global film 
scene. 

"Getting a theatrical release Is really becoming 
tough these days. So festivals - 1 believe ours in 
particular - offer a chance for many filmmak- 
ers to have their movies discovered and talked 
about.” 9 


a hiatus that year. When the restoration work 
confnued into 2003, Fantasia relocated across 
town to Concordia University, taking over both 
the expansive Hall Theatre and smaller J,A. De 
Seve auditorium, where it remains to this day. 
Fantasia returned with plenty of guests, includ- 
ing Shusuke Kaneko (the 1990s Gamera movies 
and the Death Note franchise) for Godziiia, Mo- 
thra and King Ghidorah: Giant Monsters Aii-Out 
Attack, Eli Roth for Cabin Fever and Ray Wise for 
the world premiere of Jeepers Creepers 2. 

From there. Fantasia continued to ascend, 
hosting increasing numbers of movies and 
guests and, in 2005, introduced juried awards 
(the first big winner was Yuasa Masaaki’s ani- 
mated Mind Gamd). That same year, the testival 
bestowed Its Inaugural Lifetime Achievement 
Award to stop-motion master Ray Harryhausen, 
who took part in a O&A and a showing of Jason 
and the Argonauts. Other recipients of special 
awards through the late 2000s and early 2010s 
were Jean Rollin, Jose Mojica Marins (a.k.a. 


Coffin Joe), Ken Russell, John Landis, Andrzej 
Zulawski, and John Dunning and Andre Link of 
influential Canadian outfit Cinepix. By 2007, the 
film count had risen to 1 30, necessitating a third 
venue: the DB Clarke Theatre, Seminars and live 
theatre became part of the mix, including per- 
formances of Stuart Gordon, Dennis Paoll and 
Jeffrey Combs’ Edgar Allan Poe play Nevermore. 

This decade’s most important development 
in Fantasia’s evolution occurred in 2012, when 
the Frontieres International Co-Production Mar- 
ket launched. The team had speculated about 
setting up such a networking event from the 
beginning, and it became a reality under Steph- 
anie Trepanier, who had started with the test 
as a marketing and communications intern in 
2005. As she rose in the Fantasia ranks, she 
also served stints in distribution, and both took 
her out on the worldwide festival circuit, meeting 
sales agents. 

“I saw that a good amount of co-production 
markets were popping up,” she says, “especially 
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HNT}BIRTH(usa) 

DANNY PEREZ 

I Its narrative meanders 
and it ends on a wholly 
» unsatisfying, unresolved 

Vbm , note, but visual artist 

^ ^ Danny Perez’s debut 

^ film remains compelling 

AHTitiRTH thanks to a great perfor- 

• mance by the underrated 
Natasha Lyonne (Orange 
is the New Black) and an eye-catching, hal- 
lucinatory visual style. Lyonne plays Lou, 
a middle-aged party girl who finds herself 
knocked up (maybe) after one particularly 
debauched evening. But the accelerated 
nature of her “pregnancy” and the fact that 
she hasn't had sex in months leads her to 
suspect that something truly weird Is go- 
ing on. Perez’s cheap/colourful production 
design evokes Lou's low-rent, degraded 
surroundings, creating a trailer-park riff on 
David Cronenberg’s The Fly as seen through 
a weirdo Indie-art perspective. Still, greater 
attention to plot would have made Antibirth a 
more satisfying experience, SP 

BRP BLDDD(usa) 

TIM REIS 

, ^ ^ Whilewe’veallseencount- 

y less twists on werewolf 

mythology, this is probably 
" . til ^ the first werefrog film to 
TIE ■OVU emerge from the cinemat- 

ic swamp. With excellent 
practical creature effecte, 
I competent performances 
and an awareness of its 
own delightful absurdity. Bad Biood made 
for one of the more fun screenings at this 
year’s Fantasia. Playing with stereotypes of 
mad scientists and incompetent gumshoes, 
the filmmakers delight in laying their inspi- 
rations on the table and make It easy for the 
audience to buy into how ridiculous It all is. 
Bad Blood never takes itself too seriously, 
and stacks up as a perfectly preposterous 
amphibious midnight movie. DC 

BCD DP THC PED[ (CANADA) 

JEFF MAHER 

Bed of the Dead would probably have made 
a great short. Its premise - an ornate sex- 
club bed made from the wood of a hanging 
tree kills all who go near it - is interesting, 
but director Jeff Maher and co-writer Cody 
Calahan (Antisocial 2) struggle to stretch it 
to feature length. It sees two couples strand- 
ed in the dreaded Room 18 spend (waste?) 




mostoftheirtimetryingto 
- I biJ figure out how to leave the 
1 bed without dying. Wooden 

1 I acting, bad gore and bland 

direction don’t help, but 
Pflf ' .BL'. Bed of the Dead almost 
manages to overcome its 
shortcomings via a ciever 
narrative twist involving parallel dimensions 
and the fate of a troubled police investigator. 
This ultimately results In a satisfying conclu- 
sion, but getting there is a bumpy ride. SP 

mmZ THC BLChPCRDlRtl 

(USA) 

IRENE TAYLOR BRODSKY 

f Most crime documenta- 
ries focus on the mystery 
of what happened, but in 
Beware the Slenderman, 
the focus is squarely on 
why. There’s never any 
doubt that two twelve- 
■ year-old Wisconsin girls 

stabbed a classmate and 
left her to die in the woods, but through a 
series of interrogation videos, courtroom 
transcripts and family interviews, their mo- 
tivation becomes harder to fathom. The girls 
claim they attacked their friend at the behest 
of creepypasta meme Slender Man, but as 
the narrative unfolds, the audience begins to 
understand how an unfortunate cocktail of 
adolescent imagination, preteen loneliness, 
a history of adutt mental illness and, like it 
or not, the Internet were the true cause of a 
viral idea leading to a real-life act of violence. 
The true horror is growing up... AM 

CRCRTPRC DCSIRnCRS: 

THE PRHHHEHSTEIH CDIHPLER 

(FRANCE) 

GILLES PENSO, ALEXANDRE PONCET 

If you were the kind 
of kid who would 
save your nickels for 
a chance to buy the 
latest GoreZone just 
so you could flip to 
the Makeup FX Lab 
section and marvel 
at how your favourite 
monsters were made. Creature Designers 
is sure to tickle your inner child. Back in 
the '80s, when creature creators were rock 
stars, these kinds of documentaries were 
commonplace, but none has ever captured 
so many of the major contributors in one 
place to talk about their motivations and pro- 



BORN DP UIDRIHH 


For the first time. Fantasia hosted a block of 
shorts directed by female filmmakers from all over 
the world, and most of them were amazing. Titled 
Born of Woman, the block consisted of movies that 
ranged widely in content, execution and approach 
- alternately gross, weird, 
cringe-inducing, cute, stylish, 
scary and weird. 

For example. The Man Who 
Caught a Mermaid by Kaitlin 
Tinker focuses on a guy who 
keeps a fish-woman in a kid- 
die pool in his basement while 
he trains himself to hold his 
breath in his bathtub, much 
to the distress of his wife. The 
mermaid - or is it? - proved 
the filmmakers' love for prosthetics and makeup and 
their knowledge of how to pull them off properly. 

In sharp contrast, Alice Waddington's award-win- 
ning Disco Inferno is a slick black-and-white feast 
for the eyes, featuring a minion of Hell sent to res- 
cue someone who rather 
enjoys Purgatory and all 
it has to offer. And then 
there's Maria Wilson’s 
Venefica, an amusing look 
at a witch coming of age 
with her conjuring skills. 

Additional subgenres 
were represented by Anna 
Zlokovic's Shorty, featur- 
ing an alien who must prey 
on humans to survive - a 
stylish, well-made short that avoids the usual tropes 
of the subgenre: Tanya Lemke’s sad but heartwarm- 
ing Static, about an old man who can’t give up his 
broken TV after a series of personal losses; and Di- 
anne Bellino's The Itching, an adorable stop-motion 
fable of partying anthropomorphic woodland crea- 
tures, one of which is plagued by a constant itch. 

The stranger side of the program featured two 
body horror entries: Skin by 
Jessica Makinson, an icky, 
perplexing look at what ap- 
pears to be a love triangle in- 
volving an obsession with skin 
flakes; and Verena Klinger and 
Robert Banning's wHole, an 
award-winning stop-motion 
story of a couple that shares 
eyes. In addition, Jill Gevargi- 
zian's The Stylist has Najarra 
Townsend (Contracted! in an 
assured turn as a complex, damaged hairdresser 
with a penchant for imagining herself as her clients. 
Shades of Maniac influenced this excellent entry. 

Born of Woman sold out the J.A. De Seve Theatre, 
Hopefully the program will become an annual part of 
Fantasia and conbnue to grow an audience^^^^^ 


IZZY LEE 
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cesses as artists, separate from any one partic- 
ular film. It’s a loving tribute to a unique time In 
moviemaking history that argues that practical 
monsters and their makers will always be with 
us. Let’s hope so! AM 

CREEP!] (JAPAN) 

KIYOSHI KUROSAWA 

Aptly ttled, Pulse 
director Kiyoshi 
Kurosawa's return 
to horror is a long 
and rewarding 
study of obsession, 
damaged psychol- 
ogy and untrust- 
worthy neighbours. 
Koichi Takakura (Hi- 
“ ' detoshi Nishijima) is 
a former detective 
turned criminal psy- 
chology professor who gets back into investiga- 
tive mode when a former colleague introduces 
him to a missing-family case in a neighbouring 
town. Meanwhile, there’s odd stuff happening 
right next door, as Koichi and his wife (Yuko 
Takeuchi) get to know Mr. Nishino (Teruyuki 
Kagawa) and his spouse and daughter - all of 
whom seem just a little off. But neither we nor 
the Takakuras have any idea just how bizarre 
things truly are in the Nishino household. .. 
Kurosawa's traditional measured approach pays 
off big time as our central couple is inexorably 
drawn into a cycle of cmelty and trauma, and 
the audience can only watch, helpless but riv- 
eted. MG 

THE DEUIL'S EHrfDH(usA) 

SEAN BYRNE 

■w- MV- You know you’re 

^ in for a treat when 

someone is killed 
within the first few 
minutes of afilm, and 
the weapon of choice 
is a guitar. The house 
where the crime was 
committed goes on 
the market for dirt 
f-- : • r.. cheap, which is kis- 
met considering the 
Heilman family needs 
all the help it can get. The tight trio of Mom, Dad 
and fheir teen daughter are all fans of metal 
music, and it's refreshing to see such a positive 
and authentic representation of metalheads on 
screen. Before things can get too heartwarm- 
ing, though, they discover their bargain home 
may be haunted by whatever spirit inspired the 
guitar murder, and they might be next. Though 
the third act loses Its foobng, the art that painter 
patriarch Jesse (Ethan Embry) produces while 
convening with the dark forces makes for some 
of this year’s most unsettling horror imagery. DC 






THE EHES OP HIH HIDTHER 


(USA) 

NICHOUS PESCE 


a 


Eyes have always been 
part of the horror genre, 
and from Luis Bufiuel’s 
Un chien andalou through 
the hypodermic trauma of 
Halloween II and beyond, 
they’ve also suffered in it. 
Because eyes are directly 
linked to the mind, their 


damage can move audiences to experience a 
particularly visceral terror, and Nicholas Pesce’s 
brilliant rural psychodrama about a lonely young 
woman (Diana Agostini) living out a nightmare 
on her farm is a tour de force of embodied and 
sensorial dread. It's beautifully shot in black and 
white, with little dialogue and a sparse narrative; 
what stays with the viewer is its tactile sound 
design: the clanking of chains on a barn-bound 
hostage mixed with the rustling textures of a 
dress or grass. While most of the violence occurs 
off-screen (seeing continues to be banished), 
eyes are literally sewed shut, and dreadful si- 
lence pervades. MDB 


THE 1HERR8HBLE (JAPAN) 

YOSHIHIRO NAKAMURA 

In this latest fright test from 
Yoshihiro Nakamura (writer 
of the original Dark Water, 
one of the filmmakers in 
the anthology Dark Tales 
of Japan and director of 
the celebrated /vsh Sfo/y), 
a mystery author who finds 
inspiration in her fan letters 
discovers she's not quite 
alone in her new apartment. Unnerving sounds 
disturb her, so she sets oft on her own investiga- 
tion into why her space is haunted. Is the spirit a 
geisha who hanged herself there? Someone who 
used to sweep the place? The resulting explora- 
tion into the history of the property and land is 
fascinating in the manner of many modern crime 
docudramas, yet while it’s effective in parts. The 
Inerasable is a little too long and relies a bit too 
much on J-horror tropes. However, if you love 
that stuff, you’ll probably enjoy this. IL 

THE LDUE U)ITCH(usa) 

The Love IV/fcfjisAnnaBiil- 
er’s extraordinary homage 
to 1960s Technicolor films, 
with a major dose of Doug- 
las Sirk - bright and bril- 
liant with the right amount 
of melodrama. In a world 
that blends the modern and 
the retro, sexy, sociopathic 
witch Elaine (Samantha Robinson) conjures up 
spells to get men to fall for her, with disastrous 


ANNA BILLER 




and funny results. Elaine's spells work a little 
too well, leaving the men she seduces ecstatic 
at first before they succumb to sickness, mad- 
ness and death, and she eventually faces the 
same potential fate in her quest for love. Written, 
produced, directed and designed by Biller, The 
Love Witch is a cult classic in the making. Shot 
on 35mm, it’s a true cinematic treat, so catch it 
on the big screen if you can. IL 

THE LORE (POLAND) 

AGNIESZKA SMOCZYNSKA 

The Lure is an odd movie. 
Neither fish nor fowl, it is 
both a surprisingly faithful 
retelling of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s (pre-Disney 
and rather horrific) “The 
Little Mermaid’’ and a lyr- 
ical and erotic musical. 
Go with it. At the outset, 
mermaids Silver (Marta 
Mazurek) and Golden (Michalina DIszanska) are 
adopted by a sleazy but lovable Eastern Bloc 
cabaret act and are rapidly put to work as sex 
objects and stars of the show. In between song 
numbers ranging from disco to punk, our fishy 
heroines adapt to life on land, fight their unnat- 
ural, bloodthirsty urges and fall in love, but as in 
any dark fairy tale, things end badly. Utterly un- 
classifiable and fantasbcally original, this is one 
siren call worth being seduced by. AM 

CLEHtlSC (USA) 

A genre film centring 
on a digestive cleansing 
would seem to promise 
a body-horror gross-out, 
but writer/director Bobby 
Miller (whose short film 
Tub won over Fantasia 
audiences in 2010) is up 
to something different, 
personal and strangely 
moving here. When Paul 
( The Big Bang Theorys Johnny Galecki) signs up 
for a much-needed life change via a consump- 
tion-and-purging program deep in the woods, 
he discovers that the end result brings him and 
his fellow subjects’ inner baggage to life in sur- 
prising ways. Also unexpected is the depth of 
feeling Miller brings to his characters and their 
anxieties, in what might have been a simple ef- 
fects blowout in other hands. The effects here 
(by Nicholas Podbrey and Werner Pretorius) are 
excellent, but they enhance instead of dominate 
Miller’s engrossing, often weirdly funny and con- 
sistently original vision. MG 

PflRRSITES(usA) 

CHAD FERRIN 

Taking a detour isn’t only a mistake when you’re 
travelling through the desert or a forest. In Chad 


THE RIRSTER 


BOBBY MILLER 
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Ferrin's down-and- 
dirty survival shock- 
'"I er, three c(}iiege 

d students drive down 

r \ jM the wrong street 

JU in the midst of Los 

' 5^ Angeles’ urban jun- 

' gle and find them- 

selves at the merriy 

homeless men. 
Reminiscent of eariy John Carpenter (Matt 
Oiivo’s electronic score directly echoes Es- 
cape from New YoiKf, Ferrin’s poiiticaiiy in- 
correct opus scores socioiogicai points while 
maintaining a swift, brutal pace. Robert Mia- 
no is fierce as the leader of the dispossessed 
mob and Sean Samuels gives good desper- 
ation as their principal prey. The tension of 
the pursuit is further enhanced by Christian 
Janss’ evocative lensing on downtown LA’s 
shadowy, deserted street. MG 

THE PRIESTS (SOUTH KOREA) 

JANGJAE-HYUN 

We've seen a lot of 
exorcisms on screen 
Wj| since Linda Blair frst 
W turned our heads, and 
9 ^ as we’ve witnessed 

the bulk of them via 
tound footage in the 
last decade, just the 
fact that this posses- 
sion thriller is slick 
as can be sets it apart. Kim Yoon-seok {The 
Chasei) stars as a seen-it-all veteran priest 
who is teamed up with a rebellious young 
deacon (Kang Dong-won) to evict a most 
unpleasant demon from a teenage girl (Park 
So-dam). The lengthy set-up Is nothing new, 
albeit well-acted, and the movie truly comes 
into its own once the action heats up. Not 
only does writer/director Jang Jae-hyun 
deliver a compelling, freaky and lengthy ex- 
orcism, but the fun doesn’t stop there, and 
Jang brings this impeccably crafted produc- 
tion to a spectacular finish. MG 


KEiU (AUSTRALIA) 

CRAIG ANDERSON 

On rare occasions, 

J2J I encounter mov- 

SA*** ies that make me 

m. feel like Tm missing 

something. Some- 
fmes filmmakers 
seem to fancy their 
work as incredibly 
sistrrisrss clever or campy, 
yet ulbmately fail to 
deliver something 
watchable. Red Christmas falls into that 
category. A big family Yuletide celebration 


in remote Australia hits a major snag when 
a cloaked stranger arrives at the door and 
begins killing the assembled relatives one by 
one. Dee Wallace nearly saves the proceed- 
ings as the eventually kickass matriarch, but 
her turn to vengeful mama is too little, too 
late. The wrifng is sloppy, introducing sus- 
pense gambits and specific plot/character 
details without ever developing them. While 
the inclusion of abortion as a major theme 
is promising, merely including the contro- 
versial topic does not make this predictable 
slasher a serviceable film. DC 

SEOUL STHTIDh (SOUTH KOREA) 

YEON SANG-HO 

Yeon's animated 
'• spiritual prequel to 

\ ^ his live-action Train 

V ^ ft) Susan (see review 

^ on p.62) packs in 
; tons of carnage as 

1 ^ it follows a girl who 

fries to reunite with 
- ■/“ - slacker boy- 

friend and estranged 
father as the epony- 
mous city is overrun by the hungry dead. The 
plot meanders a bit too much, with unneces- 
sary panty shots of the constantly imperiled 
heroine, but there’s a lot of solid action too 
- in fact, there’s so much tor so long that you 
may ultimately shrug it off, which is probably 
not what the filmmaker intended. The ending 
is satisfying enough, but in short, this one is 
for animation and zombie diehards only. IL 

SHELLEU (DENMARK/SWEDEN) 

ALI ABBASI 

It’s hard to decide 
whether it’s the bu- 
colic, atmospheric 
setting, the abso- 
lutely inspired per- 
formances or the 
nuanced and en- 

— gaging script that 

Shelley one of 
fr>b best films of the 
year, but thankfully 
you don’t actually need to choose. Though 
the title suggests a Frankenstein hom- 
age, the movie’s lineage is much closer to 
Rosemary’s Baby. When Louise (Ellen Dor- 
rit Petersen) cannot conceive, she turns to 
her confidant/housekeeper Elena (Cosmina 
Stratan). Louise will be a wonderful and car- 
ing mother, but something about her isolated 
house seems... off. A complicated pregnancy 
leads to confirmation of our suspicions, but 
unlike Baby, Shelley is far from over when 
the child is bom. This film is a testament to 
the fact that there is still original, unsettling 
horror fare out there in the world. DC 



SmilLL EflUeE TREUIER 


For many Fantasia regulars, Small Gauge Trauma 
is one of the festival's most anticipated programs, 
I with curator Mitch Davis delivering some of the 
• world's most visceral and dread-filled short cinema. 
This year’s selection, consisting of eight films from 
four countries, was in keeping with Davis’ mandate 
to present creative genre experimentation as only 
the short form can deliver. 

The subject matter on view 
I varied widely, from zombies 
(Rob Savage's Dawn of the 
Deafi to urban blight (Luke 
I Jaden’s King Rippiei to medi- 
I cal/therapeutic unease (Antonio 
Radovan’s Eveless and Black 
Rice’s Meridiandi to the particu- 
lar terrors of childhood (Anthony 
(^ollamati’s Break My Bonedi. Freed from the some- 
times burdensome trappings of narrative structure, 
Jacqueline Castel's stylishly crafted The Puppet 
Man, in which a shadowy supernatural entity attacks 
a group of friends in a neon-lit bar, does what the 
genre does best: it offers sumptuously evocative set 
pieces. With a cameo and music by John Carpenter, 
Castel’s film straddles neo-noir and horror territory 
not only as homage, but in conjuring up raw atmo- 
sphere and intensity. 

Conversely, Matthew Richards' The Disappear- 
ance of Willie Bingham uses ite inexorable story 
progression to evoke (dis)embodied dread. The 
film details a not-too-futuristic state correctional 
program in which the titular character undergoes 
multiple amputations and is paraded In schools as 
a cautionary scapegoat. In the tradition of Andre de 
Lorde’s great surgical horror plays at Paris’ Grand 
Guignol, the film does not evoke , 
horrorthoughthedisplayofgore, I 
but via a descent into a state of I 
dismemberment that includes | 
self-identity. 

The gem of Small Gauge 2016, 
however, and one of the best I 
filmsofthefesbval, isQuarxx’syt I 
Nearly Perfect Blue Sky (pictured 
below), chronicling the hallucinations of a small- 
town man who’s awaiting contact with aliens. In the 
hyperrealist vein of the New French Extremity with 
shades of The X-Files, Blue Sky focuses on the body 
trauma the main character inflicts on himself, on his 
sister, who is in a vegetative state, and on those who 
try to intervene in the situation. Employing a hybrid 
mix of styles, thefilm delivers a slow and unrelenting 
tightening, like a maOmaji’s grip around the neck. 


MARIO DEGIGLIO-BELLEMARE 







TflHK HS2 (uk) 

NICK GILLESPIE 

Nick Gillespie’s fea- 
|fl|F ture-directing debut 
plays like a blend of Dog 
Soldiers and Jacob's 
Ladder, which sounds 
Qreat, but unfortunately 
Tanfr 432 doesn't come 
^ ^ ' close to capturing the 

greatness of either in- 
||^ fiuence. Co-produced 
by Ben Wheatley {High 
Rise, Sightseer^, the film follows a platoon 
that might be involved in either a real battle or 
military exercises; it’s not clear. Followed by a 
strange humanoid creature, the soldiers hide 
out in an old tank and become trapped Inside, 
where they discover clues that not everything is 
as it seems. A recut of the film could establish 
a more cohesive story, as the bones are there, 
but Tank 432 as It is now feels like a missed 
opportunity. IL 

THERHPUfFFlANCE} 

NATHAN AM8R0SI0NI 

As in his previous movie, 
M Hostile, teenage film- 

^ maker Nathan Ambro- 
id sioni pulls a variation on 

, the found-footage sub- 

genre here, intercutting 
the found footage with 
THERAPY footage of the people 

who found the footage. 
In this case, two detec- 
tives pore over retrieved video in search of an- 
swers regarding a Emily’s disappearance while 
camping, and we watch along as the group gets 
into big trouble within the walls of an abandoned, 
graffiti-strewn house. Ambrosioni doesn’t avoid 
the pitfalls of the form (including the inevitable 
why-are-they-still-filming? questions), and the 
verite sections could use some trimming, but he 
demonstrates a good eye and a strong command 
of atmosphere, especially for his age. He does 
better than many of his older contemporaries 
with this familiar material, and now that he's 
clearly discovered his calling, the results should 
be exciting once he finds his own voice. MG 

TRASH FIRE (USA) 

RICHARD BATES JR. 

With his third movie, 
director Richard Bates 

^ Jr, confirms his sta- 
tus as one of today's 
more surprising genre 
filmmakers. Mewing 
closer to his shocker 
^ Excision than to his 
quirky haunter Sub- 
mit urban Gothic, Bates 
once again shows us 



how extreme a film can be without sacrificing 
character development or atmospheric tension. 
Owen and Isabel (Adrian Grenier and Angela 
Trimbur) are a toxic couple who can’t quite bring 
themselves to break up. When Isabel makes it 
clear that Owen must reconnect with his past if 
they are to have any future, she cannot foresee 
the consequences of visiting his abusive grand- 
mother and mysterious shut-in sister, Owen has 
more baggage than an airport, and their trip 
brings about a torrential downpour of pain. Trash 
Firds snippy dialogue and depraved characters 
make the film immensely entertaining, even be- 
fore it devolves into a house of horrors. DC 

THE UnSEEH (CANADA) 

GEOFF REDKNAP 

The Unseen was 
described by one 
of Fantasia’s pro- 
grammers as “the 
most Canadian 
genre film ever.” 
Featuring a logger 
who has aban- 
doned his family 
tor frightening 
medical reasons, 
it offers up some 
pretty cool visu- 


lead literally unravels before your eyes while 
he rebuilds his relationship with his daughter. 
That’s not surprising as the movie was written 
and directed by Geoff Redknap, a veteran of dig- 
ital illusions on major films and TV series such 
as Deadpool and Fear the Walking Dead. The 
movie could use a good edit, however, as there 
are moments where it's unclear what’s happen- 
ing, and the chronology needs work. But on the 
whole, The Unseen sports a cool premise that 
could ultimately have legs as a film franchise or 
TV series, ll 

m HRE THE FLESH (MEXICO) 

EMILIANO ROCHA MINTER 

We Are ffte Flesh 
could have been an 
unbearable artistic 
wank filled with 
dubious philoso- 
phy and deplorable 
• perversity, includ- 

ing rape. Incest, 
cannibalism and 
black magic. For- 
tunately, there's a 
dark streak of hu- 
mour at play in this 
low-budget production that makes We Are the 
Fiesh come off as vicious, yes, but also self-dep- 
recating. Veteran Mexican actor Noe Hernandez 
(We Are What We Are) holds the attention as 
Mariano, a Charles Manson-esque troll whose 



womblike warehouse is invaded by a hungry 
brother and sister. Their relationship (d)evolves 
Into a strange family dynamic as Mariano en- 
courages the girl’s sensual side while the brother 
looks on with suspicion. Frank depictions of sex 
and violence make We Are the Flesh a visceral 
outsider-cinema experience, even it it doesn't 
make much narrative sense. SP 

WE ED DhfusA) 

ANDY MinON, JESSE HOLLAND 

— Everyone is afraid 

of dying, but Miles 
(Clark Freeman) has 
got it bad. In the 
grips of thanatopho- 
bia (“persistent fear 
of one's own mor- 
tality”), he takes out 
an ad offering cold 
hard cash for proof 
of an afterlife to cure 
him of his paralyzing 
fear - and does he 
ever get it. This tantalizing premise is further en- 
hanced by nuanced performances, clever writing 
and a tone that acknowledges the lighter side of 
the subject matter without teetering into com- 
edy. At times. We Go On feels like an alternate 
version of The Sixth Sense in which the perpetu- 
ally tormented Haley Joel Osment character has 
grown up into a whiny loser whose best friend 
Is his mom. Best when it’s focused on its char- 
acters and weakest when going for cheap jump 
scares, We Go On is adult horror at its finest, AM 

WHITE EDFPIH (ARGENTINA) 

DANIEL DE LA VEGA 

The mother-child bond 
gets tested in this 
JP low-budget Argentin- 

ean horror/action flick, 
Sj./ "Xpf’ boastingascriptbyfilm- 

making brothers Adrian 
and Ramiro Garcia Bog- 
vVH llano (who also penned 

■ the Adrian-directed 

' Morgue fave Here 

Comes the Devit) with 
enough interesting twists to forgive its unim- 
pressive car chases. Julieta Cardinal! plays Vir- 
ginia, whose daughter Is kidnapped by a cult; to 
get her back, she has to find the titular object, 
but other desperate mothers are after the same 
thing. The plotting gete convoluted as Virgin- 
ia is forced to do increasingly brutal things to 
reclaim her child, but the payoff is deliciously 
black-hearted. (Yes, the filmmakers are willing 
to let kids die.) WMe Coffin 'is worth digging up. 


For reviews of the Fantasia-screened Before I 
Wake, Train to Busan, I Am Not a Serial Killer 
a/70'Yoga Hosers, see CineMacabre on page 62.9 
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DID BRAM STOKER BASE DRACULA ON VLAD THE IMPALER? WAS THE AUTHOR GAY? 
THE DEFINITIVE BIOGRAPHY BY EXPERT ANSWERS ALL THIS AND MORE 


D avid j. skal is obsessed with vam* 

PIRES. SPECIFICALLY, HE'S OBSESSED 
WITH DRACULA . The 64-year-old American film 
critic and horror historian was bitten by the Count early in 
his life. He is self-admittediy one of the original Monster 
Kids, raised in a small city in Ohio on all sorts of black- 
and-white horror and sci-f . And of all the creatures that 
flickered across his screen, It was Dracula that captured 
his Imagination the most. 

"1962 was the year of the Cuban Missile Crisis, a very 
frightening time when nervous kids like me turned in 
droves to movie monsters tor comfort and reassurance," 
he says, from his current home in California. "They were 
• like nuclear security blankets stitched together from cob- 


webs. Dracula was the one who seemed to be In control of 
every situation. Certainly, he could stare down the H-bomb 
it needed. In a very real way, I displaced my atomic anxiety 
from the threatening fallout shelter to the more welcoming 
confines of Dracula's crypt." 

In elementary school, a librarian helped Skal acquire a 
copy of the Bram Stoker novel on which his favourite film 
was based - "the Modern Library edition with the famous 
cover design by Edward McKnight Kauffer," he recalls - 
and thus began a lifelong passion for the book as well as 
the film. 

After stints as a high school reporter, then working in 
publicity and marketing tor various theatre organizations, 
plus authoring three science fiction novels of his own, Skal 


turned his attention to non-fiction. He has since 
spent a considerable part of the last few decades 
researching, documenting, lecturing and writing 
about the most famous vampire to ever stalk 
the Earth. His 1990 book Hollywood Gothic: The 
Tangled Web of Dracula from Novel to Stage to 
Screen did much to propel the academic study 
of the 1 897 horror classic. And he has since be- 
come a go-to expert for DVD commentaries and 
documentaries about the various film, TV and 


Skal's bibliography includes many other must- 
reads for the general horror fan, too: the en- 
cyclopedic V is for Vampires: The A to Z Guide 
to Everything Undead, the fun and fascinating 
Death Makes a Holiday: A Cultural History of 
Halloween (recently reprinted as Halloween: 
The History of America’s Darkest Holiday and 
the essential read The Monster Show: A Cultural 
History of Horror. 

But ultimately, for Skal it always comes back 
to Dracula. And now, for his latest deep dive, 
he's turned his attention to the actual man be- 
hind the myth: Bram Stoker himself. 

“Our popular culture today would be so much 
different without Bram Stoker," says Skal. “The 
figure of Dracula has more or less taken over 
the cultural role that the Devil used to sen/e. 
You don’t see red devils with horns, but you do 
see pale vampires with capes and fangs! People 
who've never read the book know exactly who 
Dracula is. Stoker also gave us this coded road- 
map to the Victorian psyche that’s really quite 
unique. He advanced the whole cause of goth- 
ic literature, I think even more than the original 
gothic writers of the 19th century. I fnd him a 
most fascinating subject." 

Somediing in the Blood: The Untold Story of 
Bram Stoker, the Man Who Wrote Dracula has 
a long title, but it's a long book. Skal's attempt 
to finally uncover “What, exactly, was going on 
inside the head of the man who wrote Dracula?" 
is an exhaustive collection of original research 
about the Irish author’s family, childhood, rela- 
tionships, associates, influences, employment 
and social life as well as his writing, all with 
Skal's trademark considerations of the greater 
cultural forces at play. 

The biography took more than six years to 
write, with countless hours spent poring over 
personal correspondence, old newspapers and 
microfilms at Dublin's Trinity college (Stoker’s 
alma mater, and the repository of the Stok- 
er family papers), as well as trips to London, 
Boston, New York, Washington, DC and the Isle 
of Man. (“The book ended up having to be de- 
layed a year when it became clear there were 
still more important pieces to be discovered and 
deciphered," notes Skal.) Clearly, while he's not 
the first to tackle the enigma that is Bram Stoker, 
he is undoubtedly the most dedicated. 

“It’s true. But I don’t think earlier biographers 
were obsessed enough," he says with a laugh. 
“As useful as these folks’ work was, in some . 
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cases every paragraph seemed to raise ques- 
tions that were not followed up on." 

One common fallacy Skal's book puts to rest is 
whether or not Stoker based Dracula on Vlad the 
Impaler. In short: nope. His research does recon- 
firm what others previously found, 
that Stoker definitely took the name 
Dracula from a description of the 
Romanian warlord/prince Vlad Ta- 
pes in the 1820 book An Account of 
the Principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, which he discovered on 
a research trip to Whitby, England. 

He wrote in his notes, “Dracula in 
Wallachian language means dev- 
il,” But his takeaway was simply * 
that there’s no evidence the author HAIID J. SMI 
knew of Tepes’ reputation as the ' 
bloodthirsty “Impaler.” And never- 
theless he was already well under- 
way with plans for his vampire story. He merely 
changed his main character's name from the 
laughable “Count Wampyr” to the much more 
malevolent sounding “Count Dracula." 
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For his part, Skal entered the project much 
more interested in uncovering the influence of 
the men in Stoker’s life: Henry Irving (the the- 
atre manager who became his closest friend); 
Oscar Wilde (famous playwright and poet, infa- 
mously imprisoned for the “gross 
indecency” of liking younger men, 
and who once also had eyes on 
the future Mrs. Stoker); Hall Caine 
(a British author and playwright, 
popular in his time but largely 
forgotten today; also the “dear 
friend” Stoker dedicated Dracula 
to, under the oddball nickname 
Hommy-Beg). Some have posited 
that Caine contributed ideas and 
even writing to Dracula, but Skal 
’ '"'■ found no evidence of this. While 

Stoker was a private man who left 
behind little to no candid personal 
diaries about his life (Skal notes that Victorians 
had a habit of deleting their paper trails), there 
is considerable writing by those around him, and 
nothing suggests there was a ghost co-author 




IN , HANS CDRNEEL DE RODS 

REDISCOVERS THE SURPRISINGLY DIFFERENT SCANDINAVIAN VERSION OF THE DRAM STOKER 
BDDK THAT WAS SANCTIONED BY THE AUTHOR HIMSELF MORE THAN A CENTURY ABO 


tensive notes on the text and even a map of Dracula’s castle based off of 
the story, delves into something truly eye-opening. It explores a version of 
Dracula in which the Count has sinister political aspirations; a fair-haired 
female vampire develops a relationship with Jonathan Harker that’s more 
erotc than anything in the original story: and, as the book's official website 
{powersofdarkness.com) notes, has specific nods to Scandinavian folk- 
lore such as “giant trolls, seductive Elven Queens, ominous fylgja (shad- 
ow spirits) [and] fortune-promising haugeldar {f\ames appearing on burial 
mounds).” 

What remains unknown is how much of it was Asmundsson inventing his 
own take on the tale, and how much, if any, was Stoker rethinking his own 
mythology. Dracula fans can speculate for themselves when the Powers of 
Darkness is released on December 6 in the UK (from Gerald Duckworth & 
Co Ltd), and in January (from The Overlook Press) in North America. 

In the meantime, de Roos gives us his take on how Makt Myrkranna 
reframes the most famous vampire story of all time, and what dark new 
mysteries have been unleashed. 


^ When Dracula 

was released in 1897, it wasn’t an immediate success, despite favourable 
reviews; the novel didn’t really take off until cinema popularized the vam- 
pire for audiences, after Stoker had died poor in 1912. This might explain 
Makt Myrkranna {Powers of Datknesdi, a retitled Icelandic translation with 
a reworked plot, new characters, a different type of vampire antagonist and 
a distinctly Scandinavian flavour, which Stoker wrote a preface for and may 
have had a hand in crafting. 

It was the work of Valdimar Asmundsson (1 852-1 902), a highly respect- 
ed "man of letters" in Iceland. He was a self-taught go-getter whotounded 
a popular magazine called Fjallkonan. It was here that he ran his serialized 
translation of Stoker’s novel, before it was published as a book in Iceland 
(in 1901), where it essentially remained. 

That’s about to change thanks to literary researcher Hans Corneel de 
Roos - a celebrated photographer and author of The Ultimate Dracula 
(201 2), creator of the in-progress Bram Stoker Travel Guide (with Stoker’s 
great grand-nephew Dacre Stoker) and acting editor of fhe Transylvanian 
Society of Dracula’s international newsletter. Although the Stoker introduc- 
tion -which, intriguingly, is written as if the tale is true and makes a refer- 
ence to Jack the Ripper - has been somewhat internationally known since 
1 986, de Roos was the one who started digging into the story itself in 201 4. 

He assembled a team of scholars to help him create Powers of Darkness: 
The Lost Version of Dracula, the first English translation of MaktMyrkrama. 
The 352-page book, which comes with a historical overview, an introduc- 
tion from Dacre Stoker, an afterword by author John Edgar Browning {The 
Forgotten Writings of Bram Stoker, A Companion of the Horror Filrrii, ex- 


WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES LED YOU TO THIS PROJECT? WHY 
DOES IT SPEAK TO YOU? 

In an article for the Journal of Dracula Studies I needed to quote from the 
preface to Makt Myrkranna. Two different translations of this foreword ex- 
ist, so I decided to check the original. While searching for fhe preface, I 
also found the rest of the book. I discovered that it contained characters 
and plot turns not occurring in Dracula. No European or American Dracula 
scholar had ever looked into this story; it had always been considered as 
an abridged translation of Dracula. Now we are confronted with a new 
plot- very exciting! And also the preface with its hint to the Ripper murders 


points to something completely else 
than assumed ’til now. 


THIS PROJECT WAS SUPPORT' 
ED BY AN ENTIRE TEAM. 
NOW DID YOU MANAGE HAV- 
ING SO MANY COOKS IN THE 
KITCHEN? 

I am no native English speaker and 
I never studied Icelandic before. I 
split the text Into small portions and 
found twenty Icelandic volunteers to 
improve the first draft. From their 
feedback, l learned to understand 
the language and finally do my own 
research on outdated Icelandic ex- 
pressions that cannot be found in 
modern dictionaries. I also had help 
from native English speakers. But 
after each editing round, I checked 
the whole text again to see If it 
still was true to the Icelandic. That 
guarantees the consistency of this 
translation. 


POWERS OF . 

DARKNESS' 


THE LOST VERSION OF DRACULA 




BRAM STOKER 

VALDIMAR ASMUNDSSON 


Valdimar never visited high school 
or university, but taught himself nine 
languages. As a school teacher, he 
wrote a much-used grammar book 
and later, he became a journalist and 
newspaper publisher. But all along, 
he studied the medieval literature 
which Is unique to Iceland, and edited 
38 book volumes of Icelandic sagas. 
I think this interest shows up in the 
expressions and metaphors used In 
the book, in the laconical way of sto- 
rytelling. 


HANS CORNEEL OE ftOOS 
>• dacre stoker 

>v JOHN EtXSAR 
DROWNING 






HOW DOES THE ICELANDIC 
CDUNT DRACULA COMPARE 
TO STOKER’S ORIGINAL? IS 
HE MORE “MONSTROUS” DR 
DANGEROUS? 

Like in Dracula, we never witness 
how the Count physically attacks a 
victim, except when Harker Is shaving and cuts 
himself. He appears even smoother and more 
ironic than in the English version, but he com- 
mands a horde of ape-like followers who bite 
like beasts. And he has plans to overthrow all 
democratic institutions, together with his inter- 
national allies. In this sense, he is more dan- 
gerous. 
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UOW DID ASMUNDSSDN INTEGRATE 
EREATUREG DF GEANDINAVIAN FDLK- 
LDRE INTD THE VAMPIRE STDRY? 

They only appear in figures of speech, not as ac- 
tual characters: men “as strong as trolls,” a girl 
with seductive powers “like the Elven Queen,” 
etc. Asmundsson was an expert pn] Icelandic 
sagas, so I suspect these expressions were 
added by him. But there is no reference to the 
Icelandic berserker warriors, as there is in Drac- 
ula, and no mention of the draugur, the Icelandic 
revenant. We simply do not know to what extent 
Powers of Darkness m5 created by Stoker, and 
to what part by Asmundsson. That is the most 
intriguing riddle of this book. 


Again, I can only suspect that this was Valdi- 
mar’s contribution. In Stoker’s work, we never 
find denuded beautiful girls. In Dracula, Mina 
is once described as having her nightgown “in 
disarray” after the Count forced her to drink his 
blood - but Van Helsing immediately covers her 
with a blanket. Asmundsson had a more liberal 
stance. In an article about the USA, he poked fun 
at the American prudishness that forbids a man 
to hang his underwear to dry at a place where 
a woman could see it, and stops mothers from 
breastfeeding in public. 


SO THEN, WHAT IN YOUR 
OPINION IS THE MOST RAD- 
ICAL CHANGE IN THE BOOK, 
AND HOW DOES IT RESHAPE 
OUR UNDERSTANDING DF THE 
NOVEL? 

The ending has been shortened dras- 
tically and takes place still in London. 
It almost runs parallel to the stage 
and screen versions developed only 
25 years later, after Bram’s death. 
This similarity is a major mystery. 
For the understanding of the Count’s 
nature, the added political dimension 
is significant. In Makt Myrkranna, he 
leads an elitist conspiracy. His ambi- 
tions reach much farther than satiat- 
ing a personal lust for blood. 


IT IS MENTIONED THAT POWERS OF 
OARKNESS IS MORE “EROTIC” - WAS 
THIS AN ATTEMPT TO PERHAPS MAKE 
IT MORE LURID FDR MASS APPEAL OR 
DID ASMUNDSSON HAVE A SPECIFIC 
NARRATIVE DR THEMATIC GOAL WITH 
THIS CHANGE? 


WAS THE PROMINENT ROLE DF A 
FAIR-UAIRED VAMPIRE GIRL PERHAPS 
A WAY TO APPEAL TO THE AVERAGE 
FAIR-UAIRED SCANDINAVIAN? 

We can only guess if Powers of Darkness was 
based on an early draft or an alternative version 
of Dracula submitted by Stoker, or if he grant- 
ed Asmundsson a license to rework the story 
himself, or a combination of both. Personally, I 
feel that the dominant role of the blonde girl and 
also Mina's more emancipated behaviour were 
Asmundsson's work. But in Dracula, the most 
seduct’ve of the vampire sisters also was blonde 
and blue-eyed. 


HOW WAS POWERS OF OARKMESS 
ORIGINALLY RECEIVED IN ICELAND? 

Asmundsson published Makt Myrkranna in in- 
stallments first, to promote his own newspaper, 
Fjallkonan. The rest of the press ignored the sto- 
ry, for obvious reasons. There was one slating 
comment by a young author who feared that im- 
ported novels might replace Icelandic literature. 
But in the 1930s, when the Dracula movie with 
Bela Lugosi was released In Reykjavi'k, Makt 
Myrkranna developed into a sort of brand name 
for all sorts of vampire films. In the 1 970s and 
’80s, the Icelandic Nobel Prize winner for Liter- 
ature, Halldor Laxness, highly praised the book. 
Now it is considered a classic. 


WHAT SDRT OF A WRITER WAS AS- 
MUNDSSON, AND IN WHAT WAY IS 
THE STYLE DF POWERS OF DARKNESS 
TYPICAL DF HIM? 


IN THE END, WHICH VERSION DF THE 
STORY DO YOU PREFER? 

The Icelandic version, definitely. If this were not 
the case I would not have put so much energy 
into this project. The narrative is more to the 
point than Dracula, there are no lengthy senti- 
mental conversations and no superfluous legal 
discussions. Marker’s emotional addiction to 
the vampire girl is a highlight, as is the Count’s 
sarcastic report on the erotic affairs of his first 
cousin. There are animalistic sacrificial rites in 
the basement of the Count’s castle - elements 
of true suspense not offered in Dracula. If read- 
ers love Dracula, they will love Powers of Dark- 
ness more. 
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in the shadows, Caine or oth- 
erwise. 

Instead, Sometiiing in the 
S/ootf offers titillation in the de- 
tailed correspondence between 
Bram Stoker and the American 
poet Walt Whitman. Stoker was 
obviously an admirer of Whit- 
man’s work, but in several let- 


with pantomime even as an 
adult because he often covered 
them favourably as a theatre 
and opera reviewer for the Dub- 
lin Evening Mail. Regardless of 

M how you ultimately connect that 
to Dracula, for Skal, himseif a 
theatre enthusiast and expert, 
combing the archives and dis- 
covering new writing by Stoker 
is its own reward. 

"I think the revelation of his 
drama criticism may be the 
most exciting part of my re- 
search, from my standpoint,” 
says Skal. “There is no one 
single interpretation of Dracula. 
Stoker drew, rather eclectically, 
^ on a variety of sources. He was 
probably trying to make some 
comments about the stand of 
I Christianity against encroach- 

■|| ing godless science. But he 
I ' Bjg was doing a lot of other things 
] as well.” 

I' For fans of gothic horror fic- 

4. • I ' -jiIm tion, the most exciting new in- 
I ’ ' formation about Bram Stoker in 

'/M.'PPI Something in the Blood is \\ke\y 
ij**'* ' the discovery of a new short 
story, forgotten for more than 
150 years. Deep in the National 
Library of Ireland, Skal's fellow 
researcher Brian J. Showers 
uncovered “Saved By a Ghost” 
: - hisfirsteverpublishedsuper- 
- natural fiction. 

More than a century after 
Bram Stoker's death, and decades after Skal 
began his explorations into the author’s life, it 
seems there are still discoveries to be made. So 
is Something in the Blood the final nail in the cof- 
fin for all things Stoker? 

“I don’t know whether I 
completely cracked open 
Bram’s Stoker inner life the 
I way I intended. 


by modern interpretation quite , _ 

a romantic crush. (Amongst 
his platitudes. Stoker includes 
a detailed physical description 
of himself, at one point writing 
“I only hope we may sometime ^ 
meet and I shall be able to per- 
haps say what I cannot write.’’) 

In his response. Whitman, 
whose own sexual orientation 
remains a topic of debate, 
called the letter “manly” and 
“affectionate.” 

“Inevitably, people will say < 
this is the book that tries to 
prove Bram Stoker was gay,” 
says Skal. “I don’t think I’m 
doing that at all. I mean, I think 
his attraction to men is not ex- 7 

actly something that's been a 
well-kept secret. His writings, 
his letters to Walt Whitman. 

But I’m not sure one can eas- 
ily categorize Bram Stoker or 
anybody of that era from a sex- 
ual orientation standpoint. We 
don’t just say Bram Stoker was 
gay and had a crush on Henry 
Irving. In that time, even the terms ‘hetero’ and 
‘homosexual’ didn’t exist. It’s almost as if the 
Victorians were pansexual in some ways, they 
disapproved of some things but not others. It’s 
important to remember that Dracula is not just 
our culture wars dressed up with a costume bud- 
get. It echoes a lot of our modern cultural strug- 
gles, but it’s not a precise correspondence. The 
19th century is very different." 

More importantly, why would we care what 
Stoker was doing between the sheets all those 
years ago? Because Dracula is often read as a 
story about sex. For years, speculation about the 
author’s sex life, or lack thereof, and whether or 
not he had syphilis, has sparked debate about 
how much the vampire story is about venereal 
disease and contamination of the blood. Even the 
title of Skal’s biography alludes to it. 

”1 think there should be warring critical inter- 
pretations of Dracula" Skal says. “For example, 
it can be a simple fairy tale, or it can be an eco- 
nomic Marxist critique. But it’s also a parable of 
disease. This idea of blood contamination, death 
at an early age. ... I think it should be clear that well-known fables - which 
the syphilis epidemic that tore through London commonly feature cross-dressing performers, 

in Stoker’s time was analogous in many ways to We know Stoker was particularly enamoured 


[our] AIDS epidemic, which produced the Anne 
Rice vampire renaissance." 

As a dedicated biographer, Skal took great 
pains in his research and writing to reveal all 
the impotlant influences on 
Bram Stoker’s life, even back 
to childhood. One thing he 
discovered, which may have 
manifested itself in the gen- 
der-bending characters of 
Dracula, was Stoker’s love of 
pantomime. 

Pantomime, while not as 
well known in North America, 
is standard-issue entetlain- ^ 

ment for British kids. These 


admits 

Skal. “But I think I did ev- 
erything I could do within the 
constraint of non-fiction. In a 
way, I often thought maybe 
this should be a novel. But 
that’s just too easy. At least 
from my standpoint. Good bi- 
ographical characters, to get 
into their mind as a novelist, 
you’re kind of giving away 
the whole story. But we are 
attracted to biographical 
subjects who retain a core 
of impenetrability, so we can 
project some aspect of our- 
think it’s best to keep some 


tions are generally presented 
around Christmastime, when 
the whole family trots off 
for an afternoon or evening 
of singing along to outra- 
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HOMEMADE CREATURE FEATUHORSHIP 
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in Universal’s 1935 classic Werewolf of London. “Hailoween was merely 
bobbing for apples and frlck-or-treatlng. I think what makes [The Witch’s 
Dungeon] unique Is It Is not a haunted house - we don’t chase you 
^ with chainsaws! It truly is a museum devoted to the artistry of 
i’ makeup effects in classic horror and sci-fi films.” 

Like many Monster Kids of the early 1960s, Hull built and 
>1^ painted the classic plastic monster model kits from Aurora and 
t was blown away by the spectacularly colourful artwork, by James 
Bama, that graced the packaging. But instead of 8-inch models, 
* Hull, who was also interested in how makeup was used to cre- 
ate these characters, longed to see his favourite cinematic 
creatures rendered as life-sized figures. So, whenever 
he and his family went on a trip, he would ask to visit 
the local wax museum in order to see its Chamber of 
Horrors, Oftentimes, however, he found the at- 
tractions’ horror displays to be a letdown so he 
set his sights on creating his own exhibit. 

”1 was disappointed in their Chamber of 
Horrors, as mostly they were just tor- 
ture devices, not movie monsters,” 
says Hull. “Since I was quite ill as a 
kid, with a rare blood condition, my 
^ folks encouraged my interest in cre- 

ating a museum honouring the actors 
and makeup artists of the classic 
chillers. My dad, Robert, built a Swiss 
chalet-styled building for the Dungeon, 


UILE ONCE VERY POPULAR, THE NUMBER 
OF WAX MUSEUMS HAS OECLINEO OVER 
THE YEARS 


falling victim to dwindling visitor at- 
tendance, local real estate development and a proliferation of high- 
tech interactive exhibits and theme park haunted houses, where 
guests are startled by costumed employees and pyrotechnics. 

One attraction that’s bucking that trend is the Witch’s Dungeon 
Classic Movie Museum. The longest-running wax museum in 
the United Stales, the Bristol, Connecticut, attraction 
celebrates its fiftieth anniversary this month. The 
brainchild of a then-thirteen-year-old monster fan 
named Cortlandt Hull, the museum - which is 
open during the Halloween season and houses 
life-sized wax versions of Bela Lugosi’s Drac- 
ula, Boris Karloff’s Frankenstein Monster, Lon 
Chaney Sr.’s Phantom of the Opera and Lon 
Chaney Jr.’s Wolf Man - first opened in Oc- 
tober 1966 in a building constructed on 
the Hull family property. 

“When I began in 1966, there 
were no haunted attractions,” 
recalls Hull, who has a famil- 
ial connection to movie mon- 
sters, as his great uncle Henry 
' Hdll portrayed Hollywood’s first 



which we eventually added on to. My mom Dor- 
othea had made costumes tor Broadway, and 
she recreated the capes, veste and special cos- 
tumes, like [Lon] Chaney's Red Death, from The 
Phantom of the Opera. My uncle Louis Gagnon 
built the bizarre electrical lab eguipment with 
me for The Fly and Frankenstein's Monster [dis- 
plays], which we still use today.” 

While his family worked on costumes and 
props, the budding monster maker - who had 
been introduced to pioneering mask makers Don 
Post Sr. and Verne Langdon by Famous Monsters 
of Filmland editor Forrest J Ackerman - would 
learn the basic skills needed to craft the muse- 
um’s creepy denizens. Later, with help from leg- 
endary makeup artists John Chambers and Dick 
Smith, Hull would turther hone his skills, refining 
his creatures as time went on. 

“The earliest figures were a bit crude,” admits 
Hull. “But without the help of Don Post Sr., Verne 
Langdon and John Chambers I would never have 
known how to get started. There were no videos 
or books on the subject at that time. Don and 
Verne took me through step by step as to how 
they created their masks at Don Post Studios. 
The earliest tigures had [unpaInted, foam-tilled] 
Don Post heads, that I did all the painting and 
hair work myselt. The bodies I sculpted in papi- 
er-mach6 on a wire mesh armature, which they 
suggested. As my artistic abilities developed, we 
returned to California, where John Chambers, a 
friend of Verne, told my parents, ‘Just drop Cort- 
landt off at Fox Studios, I will teach him how we 
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sculpt apes!' He was doing preliminary makeup 
for Planet of the Apes, which John won a special 
Oscar for. Since Dick Smith had his own studio 
on the East Coast, in Larchmont, NY, John intro- 
duced me to Dick, He invited me to visit several 
times. All these talented artists encouraged me 
to call them if I had any questions.” 

Appearing alongside the figures of Count Drac- 
ula, Erik the Phantom, the Frankenstein Monster, 


Wolf Man and mutated scientist Andre Delambre 
(from The is Zenobia, The Gypsy Witch - a 
character that Hull created when he was thirteen 
(vocal tracks for the figure would be recorded 
by professional voice actor June Foray), Other 
characters in the exhibit include Max Schrek as 
Count Orlock (from Nosferatu), Hull’s great uncle 
in lycanthropic form from Werewolf of Lond^ 
Jean Marais as the Beast (from Jean Cocteau’s 
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( i 0 Belle et la Bet^ and Vincent Price as both 
^TOfessor Henry Jarrod (from House of Itoi) 
and Dr. Anton Phibes (from The Abominable Dr. 
Phibes and Dr. Phibes Rises Agairti. Over the 
years, Price, as weii as other genre icons such 
as John Agar {Tarantula, The Mole People) and 
Star Wars' Mark Hamill have been involved with 
The Witch’s Dungeon and have lent their talents 
to the museum. 

Hamill, in particular, has been a vocal sup- 
' porter. He first befriended Hull in the 1980s; the 
pair share a mutual love of vintage horror and 
sci-fi films, and Hamill has contributed special 
voice tracks to the museum and sen/es on its 
honorary board. 

“Cortlandt Hull has been working his entire 
life to promote, preserve and honour the legacy 
of not only the classic Universal Monsters, but 
all horror, science fiction and fantasy cinema," 
attests Hamiil, who provided astatementforthis 
article. “It is impossible to overstate the impor- 
tance of his effort to share this unique aspect 
of America’s cultural heritage for this, and future 
•, generations. His selfless efforts and dedicabon 
I to this cause is an inspiration for movie-lovers 
• worldwide and I support and applaud him for it!” 
^ The non-profit attraction, which is now locat- 
. ed in a much larger location at the Bristol His- 
I torical Society (98 Summer Street, Bristol, CT), 
^ not only houses wax figures, but is also home 
to original movie props and makeup applianc- 
I es created for such films as Planet of the Apes 
and The Exorcist Additionally, there are displays 
I of vintage collectibles from the Monster Boom 
of the 1960s, and upon completing the tour, 
attendees can view screenings of silent horror 
classics. 

During the museum’s off season, Hull - who 
has spearheaded documentaries on Aurora 
model kits and the history of the Phantom of the 
Opera - brings a portion of the exhibit to various 
genre film and collectibles conventions across 
: the US. For the attraction's 50th anniversary cel- 
ebrabon, several special guests will be on hand, 
including the children of Hollywood’s horror 
royalty: Sara Karloff, Bela G. Lugosi and Victoria 
Price. (A complete list of the Witch’s Dungeon 
Classic Movie Museum anniversary events can 
be found at preservehollywood.org.) 

' Over the decades, the Witch's Dungeon has 
been visited by people from around the world 
and showcased in both print (Ripley's Believe 
it or Not!, National Geographit^ and television 
( Good Morning America, Entertainment Tonighti. 
Hull says he could never have predicted his 
tribute to the classic movie monsters and those 
who brought them to life would still be around 
50 years later. 

“I still love it, [but] am just sad that neither 
my folks nor the talented, generous makeup 
artists that helped me are here to see it now. 
^ But I am thankful for the wonderful people that 
tTia^e helped me continue this through the years 
, - who share the love I have for this exhibit. Our 


ghostly tour guide, ’Carmilla Karnstein’ (Jodi memorable show. Seldom does anyone have 
Dickson) and faithful butler ‘Farnsworth’ (Rob the opportunity to do something they love, and 
Lansley), along with the atmospheric audio (by share it with others. I hope we can conbnue to^ 
Peter Bradley) give [our] guests an interactive, do this for many years to come.” 
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RICHARD MASUR, STAR OF Mit. B00610/. RECALLS THE 30-YEAR-OLD 
DISNEY TV MOVIE THAT THRILLED AND CHILLED CHILDREN OF THE 1980s 




Carielon’s stock. 

Veteran TV actor Howard Witt played the 
“yucky, grill-cheese sandwich”-faced Mr. 
Boogedy, who looks as though he might be the 
child of Mick dagger and Vigo the Carpathian 
from Ghostbusters 2. His glowing green eyes 
and ominous bellowing of “Boogedy, Boogedy, 
Boo!" are quite menacing, at least if you're a kid. 
Mr. Baogedy’s cast also included Kristy Swan- 
son, the original Buffy the Vampire Slayer; Da- 
vid Faustino, who played Bud on Married with 
Children-, and John Astin of TV's Addams Family. 

it’s important to note that the film was suc- 
cessful in an era when TV programming was 
something that was ephemeral and fleeting. Kids 
couldn’t re-watch shows on YouTube or Vimeo 
later, so if you didn’t own a VCR, you waited pa- 
tiently for the next Halloween season to come 
along so you could catch the spooky fun all over 
again. And they certainly did for this movie. 

Mr. Boogedy was so popular with kids that 
a sequel followed in 1987, the feature-length 
Bride of Boogedy. In it, Boogedy returns to get 
revenge on the family after being unintentional- 
ly revived during a seance. Masur and several 
others in the cast returned and were joined by 
actors such as Vincent Schiavelli (One Flew Over 
the Cuckoo's Nest) and Eugene Levy {Cannibal 
Girls, the American Pie movies). 

For years, the movies were nearly Impassible 
to track down, but are now available to rent or 
buy digitally on Amazon, so kids of the '80s can 
relive one of Disney’s best baddies. To celebrate 
the 30th anniversary of Mr. Boogedy, Masur 
takes us on a stroll back through Lucifer Falls. 

YOU'VE DONE EVERYTHING FROM 
BROADWAY TO MAJOR MOTION PIC- 
TURES, WHAT MTERESTED YOU M THE 
ROLE OF CARLETON DAVIS? 


it was the reinvention of the Disney Sunday Night 
Movie that Michael Eisner and I grew up with. 
When Eisner took over Disney [in 1984], one of 
the first things he wanted to do was recreate 
the Disney Sunday Night Movie, and I was very 
excited to be part of that. ... Also, my friend Oz 
Scott was directing Mr. Boogedy. So for all of 
those reasons, I was happy to do it, I loved the 
idea of this goofy family getting caught up in the 
middle of this silliness, and I knew I’d have a 
good time with Oz and actress Mimi Kennedy, 
who was also a big bonus for me. The kids went 
on to play major roles as well: David Faustino 
went on to Married l/l/ith Children and Kristy 
Swanson went on to become the first Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer. In the end, it was a fun shoot. I 
ended up doing the sequel ’cause Mr. Boogedy 
was Eisner’s favourite of all the Sunday Night 
Disney Movies. 

YOU WORE AN INFLATABLE SUIT, 
HANGING FROM WIRES AND ACTING 
POSSESSED • SURELY YOU MUST HAVE 
SOME CRAZY STORIES FROM THE SET. 

[Laughs] Those were very low-budget effects, 
but I think that added to the charm of the piece. I 
don't think we had a lot of high-level effects peo- 
ple working on this so there was probably some 
difficulty figuring out scenes where someone 
would be hovering. In Bride of Boogedy there’s 
a scene where I'm floating through a hallway, 
which was accomplished by me lying in a fibre- 
glass cast to create the appearance of me hover- 
ing on my back, face-up. It was very uncomfort- 
able because the cast was created while I was 
lying face down, which isn’t the same muscie 
group as when you're lying on your back. Flying 
in a harness was also incredibly uncomfortable 
so filming those scenes was pretty crazy. There 
was a lot of weirdness and discomfort. 


THE FILM BECAME A REAL CULT HIT 
WHY DO YOU THINK THAT IS? 

Overall, I think the Boogedy series appeals to 
children as well as the adults in the room be 
cause Mimi and I were pathetically goofy but still 
good parents in our own strange way. So they' 
both real family pictures. 


MOST HORROR FANS OBVIOUSLY AP- 
PROACH YOU ABOUT THg THING, BUT 
HOW OFTEN ARE YOU ASKED ABOUT 
THE BOOGEDY MOVIES? 

I have been approached by people for the last 
fifteen years or so, telling me that their family 
has been getting together since they were kids, 
when they first watched this movie, and now 
they watch it every Halloween as a family. So 
now they're even doing this with their kids. It’s 
insane to me that Disney hasn't released this 
thing on DVD because I know that what these 
folks are watching are ancient, taped-off-the- 
air VHS tapes. Some of them have been trans- 
ferred to DVDs, but still, I think [Disney] would 
have a very big built-in audience If they release 
this. However, Disney is a strange and wonderful 
place, so I don't know. 


DO YOU THMK THEY STILL MAKE 
THOSE KMDS OF SPOOKY FILMS FOR 
KIDS, OR IS THERE SOMETMNG FUN- 
DAMENTAL THArS CHANGED IN AN 
ERA WHERE KIDS WEANED ON THE 



INTERNET HAVE BECOME SO MUCH 
MORE SAVVY? 

I think it’s undeniable that something has 
changed. Kids today are watching stuff that 
we would never have been exposed to when I 
was a kid. I also think that studios are more fo- 
cused on making films tor children, which fill the 
“niche” that parents can sit and watch it with 
their kids, and not hate it perhaps even enjoy 
it. What's been filling that niche for the last ten 
or fifteen years is really high-quality animation. 
People like Tim Burton, and other high-quality 
directors, are also getting into animation with 
an eye toward storytelling, resulting in these 
amazingly spooky yet heartwarming pieces that 
are targeted at children. However, you can’t just 
send kids off to them watch alone. The parents 
want to be there with them because some of the 
stuff does get kind of scary. But it’s all happen- 
ing in the animation world, not the real world. I 
think the entertainment industry has ceded the 
territory of child entertainment to animation and 
animated direct-to-video. One could argue that 
the whole Scooby Doo franchise was meant to 
do that too, though I think Mr. Boogedy is much 
more watchable. 


MAYBE WHAT YOU'RE SAYING IS THAT 7 • 

A CARTOON IS TIMELESS BUT A PER- 

That’s an interesting way of looking at it. I grew L / L 

up with P/nocc/r/o, Ondere/Zaand Samd/. I didn’t 

see them in the theatres so much as I saw them ^3 I ^ ^ A 

on television. That stuff was filled with scary ^ ^ 

moments: damdr was a really scary movie in a * V 

lot of ways, but it also had a lot of lighthearted t I 

silly stuff In it. I think animation allows parents |B 

to say, “It’s not real, it’s okay, honey.” Also, " I j 

when it’s not animated I think it’s harder to tell ' 

younger kids especially that it’s not real. There ' ■' ■- — ^ 

have been so many It’s 

like a nuclear war of creativity between Pixar 

been f||j|jl||j||j||i||l|||jjH|jjjjlj||jjj|||||j|||iuAU||j| 
a member of the Motion Picture Academy tor 

manyyearssolgetDVDsoffilmsthathavebeen , several buses to get to where the theatre was. I . the effects budget to make it worth remaking, 

nominated [for Oscars], and I have to say that of ; sawtheoriginal l/yy/ageofffteDamnedthedayit ; and if it were a feature, I think it would have to 

all the films that come in, the ones I most look . was released, as a Saturday matinee. I saw The : get a little bit more sophisticated because MImi 

forward to are the animated films ’cause I know • T/ng/erwhen the theatre installed little buzzers . and I were so hammy, goofy, and the kids didn’t 

it’s going to be one knockout film after the other, in the seats. Also I’m a giant science fiction fan . really understand this level of broadness that we 

and some ofthem are soartisbcally creative that • and it’s weird for me because I’ve always seen were playing so they really had to be coached 

it’s incredible -such as Wow/'siWovZngCasf/e or ' Tfte Tft/ng as a giant science fiction property ' into it, especially Kristi, who was a naturalistic 

Coraline. I think this is stuff that moves the film [rather than horror], as far as I'm concerned. ■ actress, 

and art industries forward. When we were do- 
ing Boogedyvje were trying to make something 
hearkening back to the era of the late '50s/early 
'60s for a new generation but doing it in the con- 
text of the early ’80s. 


DO YOU THINK A FILM LIKE Mtt. 
BOOGEDY COULD • OR SHOULD ■ BE 
REMADE? 

I think you could remake the movie with mod- 
ern-day effects and it would be fun. However, 
other than Nickelodeon or the Disney channel, 
I don’t know of any place on TV that currently 
does what the Disney Sunday Night Movie did. 
I think if you remade it, the movie would either 
have to be a feature film or direct-to-video. If 
it were direct-to-video, I don’t think you’d have 


DO YOU HAVE CHILDREN, AND IF SO, 
HAVE THEY SEEN THE FILMS, AND 
WHAT DID THEY THINK? 

No, I don’t have children, but I have friends 
with children and I’ve told every single one of 
them to have the kids watch Mr. Boogedy, but, 
again, you can’t find it. One time I went on eBay 
and bought what was advertised as an original 
off-the-air taping. However, I don’t encourage 
children to see most of the other scary stuff I've 
acted in.® 


DID YOU WATCH HORROR MOVIES 
YOURSELF AS A KID? 

I grew up on black-and-white television, so I 
was a psycho for the original Frankenstein. The 
Wolf Man, Werewolf of London, and Dracula 
with Bela Lugosi. When I was a kid, I would take 
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While many of us look forward to fall for 

Halloween-themed parties and decor, oth- 
ers, such as Kaci Hansen, a.k.a. The Homicidal 
Homemaker, choose to immerse themselves in 
horror fandom year-round. Dubbed “the Martha 
Stewart of the Macabre,” Hansen has carefully 
poured, measured and mixed her love of horror 
Into a variety Impressive projects. Including a 
zombie crawl, a dance troupe, a cook- book 
and, most recently, a YouTube 
channel that racked up over 3k 
subscribers within Its first 
year. Rue Morgue 
caught up with the 
gal who puts the 
“cleaver" in June 
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Cleaver for an interview to sweeten your spooky 
season. 

Growing up, Hansen didn't resonate with hor- 
ror films right away but felt a strong affinity for 
horror’s TV families who lived their day-to-day 
lives as if every day were Halloween. 

“I spent a lot of time at my great-grandpar- 
ents’ house where they didn't have cable, and 
enjoyed my mornings watching re-runs of The 
Addams Family ana The Munsters,” she recalls. 

“I thought it was so cool that there were these 
TV families that were perceived as ‘odd’ 
or ’strange’ or were literally mon- 
sters, but they had such strong 
family values and were legitimate- 
ly good people. I somehow just felt 
connected with them.” 

Spurred on by her own entrepre- 
neurial spirit, Hansen did whatever 
she could to fuse her love of fhe 
macabre with her everyday 
acbvities and hobbies. She 
craved a sense of community 
that shared her passions and when 
she couldn’t find it in her hometown of 
Fresno, California, she did what any en- 
terprising young person would do: she 
created one. The Central Valley Hor- 
ror Club, founded in 2008 by Hansen, 
remains Central California’s firsf and 
only horror-themed organization, and 
still hosts the annual Visalia Zombie 
Ball & Crawl. 

“Up until that point, there had nev- 
er been a horror-themed organization 
devoted to uniting local horror fans, so 
there wasn’t actually a horror commu- 



nity WEhatsoever,” says Hansen. “It re- 
ally wasn’t that long ago that we started 
out, but I have noticed a huge shift in how 
horror is perceived here on a local level, 
and that was one of my ultimate goals 
show people that the horror 
genre is a positive thing. 


Some people like sports; we happen to like hor- 
ror films." 

With the CVHC’s increasing popularity and a 
horror-themed cookbook in the works, Hansen 
set her sights on the broadcasting world; hav- 
ing co-hosted the horror talk show Friday Night 
Frights, which streamed on Friday nights at 
centralvalleytalk.com, she launched The Homi- 
cidal Homemaker YouTube channel in January 
of 2016. The show, hosted by Hansen and pro- 
duced by Neptune Cinema, offers step-by-step 
recipes, product reviews and tutorials, all with 
Hansen’s trademark wit and style. Her most pop- 
ular videos (such as the Heteser-insplred “Cin- 
na-bite Brownies” recipe episode, or her fake on 
Nightmare on Elm Streets Soul Pizza) now boast 
over 10,000 views. 

“We have an absolute blast filming the epi- 
sodes, but it’s all done outside of our full-time 
careers," she says of the show's demands. “I 
have so many ideas and recipes developed that 
we realistically could put out a couple of videos a 
week, if we had the time to do so,” 

Even with time constraints, the brand has 
grown and The Homicidal Homemaker Is the 
first-ever web series to be featured on the hor- 
ror-streaming site Screambox, and Hansen is 
working on developing a Homicidal Homemaker 
brand of merchandise, including horror-themed 
baking tools and kitchen Items. 

With episodes titled "Brain Macaroni Salad,” 
“Cookies and SCREAM Tombstone Popsicles” 
and “Zombie Finger Food,” she clearly has a 
morbid appetite for success. 

And, like any good Horror Homemaker, Hansen 
also has plenty of advice for those who want to 
follow in her spooky footsteps: “Invest in a good 
garbage disposal system, don’t worry about the 
skeletons in your closet and don’t let anyone look 
in the freezer!” 




VAMPIRE ECSTASY / SIN YOU SINNERS 

COMING TO BLU-RAY, DVD & DIGITAL - OCTOBER 25, 2016 



"one of the inie pioneers of celluloid em/ico and one of 
sexploHalion s mml sincere and crilicalh-cekbraled siylists. " 


Dripping with gothic atmosphere. Vampire Ecstasy (1973) is 
Sartio’s mesmerizing foray into the horror genre. When a trio 
of heautiftil young women journey to their ancestral home to 
claim an inheritance, they foil prey toa coven of witches’ intent 
to reincarnate their deceased vampire leader 

In the hypnotic nolr Sin You Sinners (1963). a medallion 
forged in a voodoo ritual sustain an exotic dancer's youth and 
beauty. When her jealous daughter and employer hatch plots 
to steal the amulet for themselves, it sets olTa chain of events 
ending in murder 

Newly restored to Higli Definitlun from the original Him ele- 
ments and featuring liner notes hy film scholar Tim Lucas. 
Vampire Ecstasy / Sin You Sinners is the first entry in a new 
series celebrating the films of one of the most gifted pioneers 
of the scxploitationgenrc. 


• Written and Directed by Joseph W. Sarno, the 
“Chekov of soft-core” (Village Voice) 

- Original, uncut version of Vampire Ecstasy (aka 
Devil's Playthings) 

-Sin You Sinners -First Time on Home Video 

• Color booklet featuring new essay by film scholar 
Tim Lucas (Video Watchdog) 

• 1 6:9 widescreen HD 2k restoration from original 
film elements 


JOSEPH W. SARNO RETROSPECT SERIES 
Volume 1 



Blu-Ray / OVD Contents: Vampire Ecstasy Feature Film (color 103 min)/ Sin You Sinneis Feature Film (bw 73 min) / Interview with Writer/Oirector Joe Samo and Producer Chtie Nebe 
/Vampire Ecstasy commentary by Producer Chris Nebe / ‘A Touch of Honor* Joe Samo Interview / Color booklet wiRi new essay by film scholar Tim Lucas / Trailers 


fILKIm 


Available at 

amazon 


wwwRImMedia.org www.FImMovementt 



pm IN Yomf TRACB 
TRAIN TO BUSAN 

Starring Yoo Gong, Dong-seok Ma and Woo-sik Choi 
Written and directed by Sang-ho Yeon 
Weii Go USA 

The famoLS story goes that Allen was 
successfully pitched as “Jaws'm space,’’ and it's 
easy to imagine Train to Busan arrived on the 
strength o1 its conceit: “zombies on a train.” But at 
this point, when the undead have overtaken a plane 
{Flight of Oie Living Deadi, become 
butlers {Fidi)i and even fallen In love 
{Warm BodieS). you need more than 
a gimmick to win over horror fans. 

This Korean film has enough action, 
thrills and original tweaks on the 
zombie formula that it not only 
perks up the sluggish subgenre, it 
survives its own lame melodrama. 

It all begins with a bad dad named 
Seok Woo (Yoo Gong), whose 
dedication to business has led to 
divorce and a strained relationship 
with his young daughter. He’s 
accompanying her on the journey 
back to her mother’s house when a 
zombie outbreak grips the country, 
trapping them on a train with a 
vanety of colourful characters including a teenaged 
baseball team,' two elderly sisters, a tough guy 
with a pregnant wife and a heavy who’s such a 
prepackaged dickhole he might’ve been bought 


from an Evil Businessman vending machine. And 
those zombies - they’re the type that can turn 
you in seconds, are fooled by darkness, and can 
run together In unstoppable waves of death like 
the undead In World War Z. Wrifer/direcfor Sang- 
ho Yeon, who's known for his animated features 
(see our review of Seoul Station on pg.43) devises 
some unbelievably tense and manic sequences. 
His undead burst out of glass windows and doors, 
hang off of trains like swarming insects and pounce 
on anything that moves, while his heroes sprint for 
fheir lives, use wits and stealth to sneak past their 
hungry adversaries or sometimes muscle up and 
press fist to rotten flesh to 
survive. 

Their gory struggles 
will have you gasping 
and cheering. And, more 
importantly, forgetting about 
the soap opera elements 
that could have easily been 
cut out of the movie's two- 
hours. Train to Busan rises to 
the top of the cheese charts 
almost anytime the little girl 
is on screen to pull at the 
heartstrings. 

So, speaking of Jaws, Yeon 
should’ve paid less attention 
to old Spielberg films for how 
to milk drama from child characters, and paid more 
to works like Allens for a tougher kid model. That 
kink In the tracks is the only thing keeping Train to 
Busanfrom really being hell on wheels. 

DAVE ALEXANDER 


PABET0DI|HM 


BEFORE I WAKE 

Starring Kate Bosworth, Thomas Jane and Jacob Tremblay 
Directed by Mike Flanagan 
Written by Mike Flanagan and Jeff Howard 
Relativity Media 

Over the past several years, director Mike 
Flanagan has been building an impressive body of 
work that often focuses on domesfic trauma. This 
aftention to character psychology carries Sefore 
I Wake, even when the plotting (by Flanagan and 
regular collaborator Jeff Howard) slides into the 
routine in the home stretch. 

For the first hour, though, Before I Wake is as 
good as supernatural drama gets. With telling 
details and a minimum of 
exaggeration, the director 
us (a 

fully Kate Bosworth) 

(an appealingly 
shaggy Thomas a 

oouple their 

together the 
wake young son's 

Unable to have more 
children, they an 
year-old boy named Cody 
(Jacob Tremblay), who’s sweet, well-mannered 
and - as we know from a prologue - has a dark . 
side. Granted, he's no Damien, but he struggles 
with a phenomenon in which his dreams, good 
and bad, manifest in the real world. Tremblay, 
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who did this film before his breakout role in Room, 
Is uncommonly good as a child forced to make 
grown-up decisions, who has adopted habits to 
prevent himself from sleeping and to assure his 
dreams will be pleasant when he does. 

While Cody doesn't always succeed In the 
latter, Before I Wake doesn’t develop in typical 
nightmares-come-true directions. Flanagan instead 
explores a scenario more specifically attuned to 
his characters' grief, subverting expectahons of 
a black-and-white family-vs.-evll conflict and 
fnding unease in the way a good person can 
make bad decisions in the throes of sorrow. That's 
not to say that the movie completely eschews 
traditional chills, as a creepy “Canker Man' finds 
his way out of Cody’s subconscious and into 
Jessie and Mark's reality. Throughout, Flanagan 
receives great assistance from the finely calibrated 
cinematography of Michael Fimognari (also rapidly 
becoming a genre VIP, with credits Including 
Jessabelle, Flanagan's Oculus and the upcoming 
Abattoir, atvl TJie Master Cleans^. 

BeforelWakedoes such a good job charting fresh, 
specific territory that it's a disappointment when the 
story shifts into investigation-and-exposition mode 
in the third act. Given that the movie is oriented 
more toward dark fantasy/drama than strict horror 
up to this point, the turn to traditional genre tropes 
feels like a studio mandate - though it's redeemed 
in the end by a tight thematic focus maintained right 
up to the final revelation, 

MICHAEL GINGOLO 


DARK SIDE OF THE ROOM 

LIGHTS OUT 

Starring Teresa Palmer, Gabriel Bateman and Maria Bella 
Directed by David F, Sandberg 
Written by Eric Htisserer 
Warner Bros 

You could call Lights Out a digital age success 
story: Swedish filmmaker David F. Sandberg's 
original short film of the same name went viral on 
YouTube back in 2011, attracting not only millions 
of hrts and crifical acclaim but also the attention 
of Hollywood's horror auteur-du-jour James Wan. 
Developing the highly creepy and Inventive short 
into a feature film seemed a sure bet tor big box 
office dollars, but to the delight of fans, Lights Out 
delivers the goods in other departments as well. 

Young Martin (Gabriel Bateman) has a common 
problem of kids his age - he's scared of something 
visiting his bedroom when he turns off his lights 
at night. Unfortunately for him, not only is his 
boogeywoman real, she's best pals with his 
manic-depressive mom (Maria Bello) and has a 
real problem with people trying to help her recover 
(including Martin’s dad, who recently died under 
rather suspicious circumstances). When Martin 
reaches out to his half-sister Rebecca (Teresa 
Palmer: Warm BodieSt for help, she knows exactly 
what he's talking about, as she has memories of 
growing up with a dark presence that appears as 
a silhouette In the dark and disappears instantly 
when Illuminated. Aided by her boyfriend Bret (an 
impressive debut by Alexander DiPersia), she sets 




out to unravel the mystery behind this fearsome 
phantom and its codependent relationship with her 
estranged mother. 

Expanding an effective three- 
minute short into a feature film can 
be afeat in itsefl, and Lights Oufpulls 
it off with panache - writer and co- 
producer Eric Heisserer (who swung 
and missed with The Nightmare on 
ElmStreetand The Thing remakes) 
gets great mileage out of the simple .. 
concept. With inventive attack It 
situations and complex relationships 
between well-developed characters. 

Lights Out hits all the marks that 
recent Hollywood horror has been missing by miles. 
Comparisons to The Babadook are warranted; 
particularly in regard to themes of mental illness, 
which some critics found problematic. Still, the 
movie presents reassuring evidence that amid the 
seemingly endless slew of remakes, there are fresh 
Ideas out there Just waiting to come to light. 

ANDREA SUBIS5ATI 

YOGA HDSERS 

Sirring Lily-Rose Depp, Harley Quinn Smith 
and Johnny Depp 

Written and directed by Kevin Smith 
Inwncible Pictures 

Considering all the scorn rained down upon 
Kevin Smith’s Yoga Mosers by critics and others 
from its various festival appearances, l approached 
my own viewing with equal parts trepidation and 
resignation. It's never pleasant sitting down tor a 
movie with the certainty you're not going to like 
it, and my distaste for Smith’s previous TtAsAand 
“Halloween" segment of Holidayslurther dulled my 
anticipation. Yet, while I most certainly did not enjoy 
Yoga Mosers, it would be unfair to say I actually 
hated it. 

The film is something of a Tysfrfamily reunion, as 
Smith brings back Johnny Depp as Ouebecols PI Guy 
Lapointe, and their daughters Harley Quinn Sm'rth 
and Lily-Rose Depp play slacker high-schoolers/ 
convenience-store clerks, both named Colleen. 
Watching the previous movie. It was hard to Imagine 
anyone but Smith believing these characters could 
carry a picture of their own, though it must be 


said that the girls demonstrate promising energy 
and chemistry. Their material is another matter; 
it's a steady stream of witlessness incorporating 
puerile Jokes about Canadians - prepare 
for dialogue peppered with “eh” and 
"aboot,” though a few of the actors 
attempt a local accent. An unfortunate 
exception is Depp as Lapointe, who is no 
funnier here than he was in his previous 
showcase (which is to say, not at all), 
even with an attempted running joke In 
which his facial moles constantly change 
osition. 

The Colleens and Lapointe are 
reunited when the girls' workplace 
Is invaded by miniature German sausage-men 
dressed in Na2i uniforms who scream "Nein!" and 
“Auf wiedersehenl” and “Das Boot!” and burrow 
up their victims’ butts. Good thing for their town 
and the world at large that the Colleens have been 
taught defensive moves by their 
yoga Instructor, Yogi Bayer 
(Justin Long). And so on. 

As determinedly stupid 
as most of Yoga Mosers is, 
however. Smith and his cast 
at least seem to believe I 
and remain committed to that 
stupidity. They cheerfully and 
unapologetically embrace 
this foolishness, which gives 
them an edge over the creators of a lot of recent 
comedies, who cynically pander to what they think 
the audience wants. There's no way to recommend 
Yoga Mosers, but the sincerity with which it wallows 
at the bottom of the barrel makes tt a less painful 
watch than, say, anything Adam Sandler has been 
Involved with in the last decade or so. 

MICHAEL GINGOLO 

HE PALMA 


It’s simply lazy filmmaking - a middling talking- 
head documentary, routinely enlivened by brief film 
inserts. De Palma's directors were both apparently 
unwilling and unable to deal Intellectually and 
artistically with their chosen subject. They've set 


YOGA NOSERS 
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or offer. It's not a flashy or dramatic horror movie, 
but It Is a powerful one, and It nails one of the most 
pervasive fears in 21st-century North American 
society: that we are ultimately damned no matter 
what choices we make. 

CUIRE HORSNELL 


SUSmcK JEEKKP 
LAKE NOWHERE 


Starring Wray Villanova, Laura Hajek 

and Nathan Andrew Wright 

Directed by Christopher Phelps and Maxim Van Scoy 

WriHen by Ryan Scott Fitzgerald, Christopher Phelps 

Stephen Phelps 

BrinkVislon 


up Brian de Palma, orte of the most Iconoclastic 
• directors in and out of Hollywood, in front of their 
I camera and then - Instead ot really Interviewing 
him. Instead of probing what makes him tick and 
delving Into the heart ot his mysteries, their film 
looks and feels as If their single question was, 
“Well, tell us a little bit about each of your numerous 
films.’' 

Which he does. 

And let's be clear: de Palma is one clever and 
funny guy, and he's a pleasure to watch and 
listen to. He shares funny anecdotes - such as 
when he impersonates Bernard Herrmann and 
his violent reaction to being shown a rough cut of 
S;sfer5(1973) with temp music from his Hitchcock 
scores. In all-too-brief 

■ moments he's candid, 
as when he admits 
that the scenes ot Keith 
Gordon's snooping after 
his mother's murder 
in Dressed to Kill 
(1980) were inspired 
by following his own 
philandering father. 
Occasionally he’s open 
about others, such as 
when he mocks all the 
remakes and sequels to 
Carrie (1976), saying it 
was funny watching people make all the mistakes 
he’d carefully avoided. And did I say he's clever? 
At one point, he says that you’re always criticized 
against the fashion of the day, and thus you 
shouldn’t worry about the Immediate reception but 
rather the lasting Impact of your work... 

Still, De Palma leaves a lot to be desired. Like, 
say, dealing with the big picture behind his pictures: 
the overarching themes, leitmotifs - elements that 
are barely touched upon here. Hell, for a guy who 
used to hang out with Spielberg, Lucas, Coppola 
and Scorsese In the 1970s, very little Is said about 
the rise and fall of "The New Hollywood," or about 
the artistic and creative conflicts an underground 
leftle like de Palma had working for a big studio 
{Mission Impossible. 1996). Horror buffs would 
certainly want to hear more about his poetics of 
blood and violence, his satirical approach to the 
horror genre, his fake on gothic and giallo, on 
themes of voyeurism, (sexual) Identity, feminism... 


De Palma suffers from a lack of directorial 
presence behind the camera, resulting In an overall 
lack ot depth, and 'it Is entirely the fault of Its 
directors, not their interviewee. 

DEJAN OGNJANOVIC 


DMMD IF YOU DO... 


THE BINDING 

Starring Amy Gumenick, Josh Heisler and Leon Russom 
Written and directed by Gus Krieger 
Shout! Factory 

Religious horror - an ever-harder sell in an 
Increasingly secular age - Is given new life in The 
Binding. New parents Sarah (Amy Gumenick) and 
Bram (Josh Heisler) are raising 
their infant daughter, Skya, In a 
moderately conservative religious 
community when Bram begins 
experiencing nightly visions In 
which a spiritual being that he 
believes is God tells him to kill 
Skya or the world will end. Quite 
frankly, this makes sleepless 
nights and exploding diapers start 
to look like a piece of cake. 

Whereas in the 1970s, movies 
such as The Amttyville Horror 
plunged an axe straight through 
the ideal of perfect suburban family life. The 
Binding is seriously slow-bum horror that takes 
plaoe In a world of anxiety, where even the faithful 
have nowhere to turn. Is Bram’s vision from God or 
Lucifer or just a chemical Imbalance In his brain? 
Nobody knows, and, on some level, the point for the 
characters isn't even to figure it out: philosophical 
debate is eschewed as the focus stays on Skya's 
increasingly precarious safety. Neither of the 
experts - a priest and a psychiatrist - are presented 
as cranks, but on the other hand, they ultimately 
have little to offer a family battered by forces they 
cannot even name, let alone comprehend. 

With minimal gore, no special effects and a 
devastating ending, Gus Krieger has created a piece 
of quintessentlally millennial horror. The focus 
remains on survival in the face of crippling external 
pressures over which the protagonists have no 
control - pressures that have the power to drive a 
person into insanity - but now, there is little hope 


Back in 2009, Ti West released The House of 
the Devil, his attempt to replicate the look and feel 
of a 1980s horror movie. Though West probably 
had no Idea at the time, he was firing the opening 
salvo In what would soon become something of a 
minor battle in the horror world: who could best 
recreate not Just the aesthetic, but the experience 
of watching a rented fright flick on a crummy VHS 
tape? The latest effort, Christopher Phelps and 
Maxim Van Scoy's Lake Nowhere (out now on DVD 
from BrinkVIsion) Isnl quite the masterpiece of the 
subgenre but tt comes very, very close. 

A group of friends arrive at a lakeside cabin to 
indulge In a bit of summertime hedonism, only to 
be set upon by a nameless, faceless killer who 
begins picking them off one-by-one In grisly sex- 
'n'-death set pieces. To Phelps and 
Van Scoy’s credit, that’s about all there 
is to the movie; taking a cue from 
classic slashers, there's no attempt to 
engage in the sort of posfmodem social 
commentary or trope-subversion that 
would date Nowhere as a thoroughly 
modern flick. Combined w'rth the shot- 
on-video look, in terms of film stock 
aesthetics. Nowhere defnitely wins the 
contest; though several characters wear 
distinctly modern eyeglasses, the movie 
comes incredibly close to looking like a 
genuine time-capsule piece. 

Unfortunately, the duo falls into the same trap 
that West did by being a litbe too cerebral for their 
own good. Everyone who loves old slashers must 
admit that they were not the most well-made or 
intelligent movies ever produced, but there are 
times when Nowhere is 
just a little too good to be 
a legitimate '80s slasher. 

Mlnutes-long sequences 
that take place in almost 
total silence create an eerie, 
meditative feeling when It's 
dearly meant to be tongue- 
in-cheek, In particular, the 
sequence leading up to 
the first murder - which 
cross cuts a game of cards, 
a vigorous balling session and the approach ot 
the killer - Is Incongruously tense and beautifully 
fllmeci, and belongs In a more serious movie. 
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The film is also preceded by a pair of fake trailers, 
rerther of which capture the aesthetics of the late '70s/ 
early '60s in quite the same way as Nowhere. Regardless, 
nostalgia freaks and retro-horror fans are sure to find this 
a fun way to, ahem, kill an hour. 

PRESTON FASSEL 

TOBMTO? " 

I AM NOT A SERIAL KILLER 

Starring Max Records, Laura Fraser and Christopher Lloyd 

Directed by Billy O'Brien 

Written by Billy O'Brien and Christopher Hyde 

IFC 



An early establishing shot otthe Cleaver Family Funeral 
Home, Intentionally or not, signals that any sense of srtcom 
suburban warmth is dead here. I Am Not a Serial Killer 
is a chilly yet very ingratiating mix of horror and morbid 
humour featuring one of the more original protagonists In 
recent dark cinema. 

Actually, John Wayne Cleaver, played in the film by 
Max Records, was first born in the source novel by Dan 
Wells (who has since written several further adventures 
for him). The book is told from John's first-person 
perspective, but wrrter/director Billy O'Brien and co- 
scripter Christopher Hyde don't 
take the easy way out by having 
John express himself via voice- 
overs. Rather, we learn through 
deft screenwriting and Records' 
right-on-target performance that 
this young man, who works at the 
aforementioned funeral home, Is 
a borderline sociopath harbouring 
a fascination with violent crimes 
and a specific method of keeping 
his own demons at bay. He 
defuses them by coming up with kind words for whoever 
is upsetting him, and a scene in which he does so to a 
school bully, while tacitly threatening him at the same 
time, epitomizes O'Brien’s deft blend of tones. 

So if John Is not a serial killer (despite his Gacy- 
evocative name], who is responsible for the murder spree 
plaguing his hometown? He, along with the audience, 
finds out at about the movie's hatf-hour mark, and here 
again, it doesn't go the expected route and establish a 
pupil-and-mentor relationship between the two. Instead, 
John struggles with the knowledge as the villain claims 
more victims, eventually trying to stop the rampage in his 
own unconventional way. There's considerable suspense 
as events escalate, only for the plot to take a seriously 
bizarre left turn in the final act that leaves the movie 
fading out as a bit of a head-scratcher. 

Up until that moment, I Am Not a Serial Killer c&sXs a 
seamless spell via its performances (headed by Laura 
Fraser as John's harried mom, Raymond Brandstrom 
as his best friend, .Karl Geary as his therapist and 
Christopher Lloyd as his elderly neighbour), unflinching 
makeup effects by Ryan Schaddelee (check out the 
details of prepping autopsled corpses for burial) and 
its perfectly caught atmosphere. Though he halls from 
Ireland, O’Brien, teaming with cinematographer Robbie 
Ryan, captures small-town Americana (the tilm was shot 
in Minnesota) wrth a perfect eye for the simultaneously 
bleak and beautiful. 

MICHAEL GINGOLD 
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CHERRY TREE LANE 

image Entertainment 

^ Home invasions are on the rise and having to suffer through one must rank 
1 ' I up there with being mugged or having to renew your driver's license. British 
outing Cherry Tree Lane features a completely dysfunctional couple on the 
verge of divorce when their home is invaded by three hooligans who hold them 
hostage until their son gets home so they can collect on a drug debt. Though 
it’s a fairly dry affair, the threat of the thugs raping the wife and killing the lot 
of them loomsiarge. The finale may leave you unfulfilled, but could there ever be a happy ending to 
surviving such a horrible experience? I'm guessing that a trip to Disney World is out of the question. 
BODY COUNT: 0 

BEST HOME INVADER WEAPON: Hatchet 

IP THESE WALLS COULD TALK... 





THE INTRUDERS 

Sony 

Rose has been having a rough time since her schizophrenic mother committed 
* A ' i ' I suicide. Not only did her father pull her out of college, he's also moved her to 
jA I a new town and stuck her In an old house with a history of missing girls and 
(possibly] murder. Butthingsonly get worse when she hears sounds that lead 
her to believe someone or something is sharing the house with her. Though 
beautifully filmed, The Intruders is plodding and pedantic, and the frights are 
limited to a few blurry shadows and a couple mistimedjump scares. I recommend a drinking game: 
take a chug of beer every time Rose's father doesn't believe her or she finds a doll's head. Burpl 
BODY COUNT: 0 

BEST HOME INVADER WEAPON: Plasfic wrap 

3L00D3ATN AND BEYOND 

ANIMOSITY 

Bloody Earth Films 

Animosity starts strong: a woman chases her bleeding daughter through the 
woods with a circular saw and then starts to cut her up. And yes - she actually 
has a really long extension cordi tt then switches gears to a newlywed couple 
that buys a serene country house; one night the wfle finds an Intruder in her 
home, which sets off a devastating chain of events. Things only get worse 
when she discovers that her husband has a secret life, and comes to suspect 
that a supernatural force permeates their entire property. Then again, there Is a real possibility 
that she's just losing her mind. It's hard to follow at times, but you gotta see the blood-drenched 
ending. 

BODY COUNT: 10 

BEST HOME INVADER WEAPON: Bare hands 

LAST CHANCE LANCE 
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HE FOLLOW-UP TO ANT ACCLAIMEO OIRECTDOIAL OEOOT IS ALWAPS 


1 / GREETEO WITH A MIX OF ENTHUSIASM ANO TREPIWTHIN, but in the 

r case o1 Mark Pavia’s Fender Bender, there’s also an oOd element 
of palpable relief. 

To understand vitiy, go back to 1997, when audience cynicism 
about Stephen King adaptations was running high while interest in vam- 
pires was hitting an all-time low. Then, seemingly out of nowhere, the hith- 
erto unknown Pavia - handpicked by King and producer Richard Rubinstein 
- scored with The Night Flier, an unorthodox vampire caper fuelled by a 
fantastically strong performance from lead Miguel Ferrer as a sociopathic 
tabloid reporter on the trail of a blood-drinking '‘serial killer” who travels 

the country via his private twin-engine plane. As an HBO 

original, the feature lacked the promotional push of a stu- 
dio project but enjoyed significant success on home video j 

and is now considered one of the best King adaptations ^ - 

ever. Pavia was officially pronounced One to Watch by the - 

horror cognoscenti (including this magazine), and accord- 
ingly we watched, and wailed ... and kept waiting. ^ 

“[The Night Fliei] was one of those Cinderella stories," 
says Pavia, "and you don't really understand Cinderella 
stories until years later. I always knew the number one aSi: * ^ 

question would be, ‘Mark, we loved Night Flier, where 
ya been?’ After Night Flier, 1 was instantly onto my next 
picture. Slice, starring Michael Berryman, Tony Todd and 
the late great Jason Miller, with special effects by Tom ' 

Savini. We were in Toronto prepping the movie for three 


Night Rier II: Fear of Flying, which Pavia co-wrote with King himself. Dis- 
couraged but unbeaten, Pavia stayed afloat in the industry while pushing 
forward with his dream of directing another feature. 

‘‘P was] working in post-production, as a day gig, until the moment 
came. 1 finally came up with this concept [Fender Bendei] that got a lot of 
interest very quickly and we found the perfect home for it. The thing is, this 
industry is always programmed to say no -that's just the way it is, and you 
have to convince them.” 

He finally convinced Scream Factory, which is releasing the mov- 
ie on home video this month, following its run this past summer on the 
Chiller network, it stars Makenzie Vega {Sin City, Savi^ as Hilary, a sev- 
enteen-year-old girl who exchanges numbers with The 
Driver, a seemingly average middle-aged man (American 
ftycfto’sBillSagejfollowingaveryminortrafficaccident, 
unaware that he’s a road-tripping serial killer who’s been 
leaving a trail of mufilated corpses across the Southwest- 
o ern US. Home alone for the weekend and jilted by her 
, philandering boyfriend, Hilary is consoled by two friends, 

. I unaware that the night will culminate in a bloody siege as 

I the sadistic and seemingly invincible Driver launches his 
’ I relentless assault on the house. 

L-Ji./'' I “Makenziehadlhedauntingtask,’’saysPavia."There’s 
DBR ^,5 a period in the middle of this picture, almost a half-hour, 
igl where it’s yt/sf her alone in the house, roaming around, 
and the whole movie hinges on her performance.” 

Indeed, Fender Bender is a stalk-’n’-kill love letter to 


months, and then two weeks before principal photography, the bank pulled the classic slasher era and Pavia proudly lists off his influences. 

the financing, it had nothing to do with the film per se; it was an issue with “I’m a fan of slasher films, beginning with the granddaddy. Psycho, then 

the producer, a lawsuit, ft’s really not an uncommon story for filmmakers. Peeping Tom and Bob Clark’s Black Christmas. The watershed was John 


It happens, you lick your wounds, pick up your pieces." 


Carpenter’s Halloween, obviously, and then with Friday the 13th in 1980 


But it was not to be that simple. A subsequent two-picture deal at Warner the genre just exploded. Prom Night, My Bloody Valentine, Terror Train - 
Brothers fell apart in the wake ofastudio regime change, followed by three growing up in that time, all those movies made a huge impression. So 
more near misses: the Christmas-themed Sick Nick, an early stab at Clive drawing on that, mixing it with my visual sensibility, I was just referencing 
Barker’s The Midnight MeatTrainand the most surprising non-starter of all, my love for this type of film."® 


THE BEST IH 



Only One Will Survive. 


THE DEVIL’S 
FOREST 


Three Poe stories brought 
to life, featuring some of 
the world’s most famous 
scream queens. 


Based on the world’s 
most haunted forest, 
The Hoia Baciu. 


NOW AVAILABLE AT MVDSHOPcoivi 
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THE THING (1983) ""■' 

Starring Kurt Russell, Keith David and Wliford Brimley 
Directed by John Carpenter 
Written by Biil Lancaster 
Scream Factory 

Much has been written about the poor 
reception The Thing received upon its release; 
even more has been written about its ascent 
to the levels of horror classic. In addition to 
astounding performances and 
practical effect that have 
never become dated, another 
reason for its longevity is the 
movie’s uniquely Interpretive 
nature: for different generations, 
the titular monster and the 
characters’ reactions to it can 
be read as commentary on AIDS, 
communism and even terrorist 
sleeper cells. For the new 
millennium, in an age of social 
justice and rapidly changing gender roles, The 
77?//7g offers yet another Interpretation: a positive, 
non-hegemonic view of masculinity. 

The crew 'Of an Arctic research station 
witnesses an odd spectacle: a helicopter 
chases a husky into their camp and one of 
the occupants opens fire on it before the pilot 


accidentally blows himself up trying to kill the 
animal. The researchers, led by pilot MacReady 
(Kurt Russell), soon learn why: the "dog” is a 
shapeshifting, rapidly reproducing alien that can 
assume the form of anything it kills, and which, 
If left unchecked, has the capacity to destroy the 
human race within a few years. 

While much attention has been given to 
redefining women's roles in horror in the past 
few years, comparatively little has been given to 
redefining men's roles, striking down destructive 
definitions of masculinity and providing posifve 
male role models for a new 
generation. Amazingly, despite 
its age, The Thing does just that. 
As is touched upon in the Blu- 
ray’s central special feature: “The 
Men of Outpost 31," a 51-minute 
interview session with the cast 
filled outwifh a variety of examples 
of constructive male figures 
representing a diverse array of 
personalities. If ever there was a 
treatise on positive masculinity in 
horror, this is it. 

In addition to special features carried over 
from the Universal Collector’s Edition, Scream 
Factory’s Blu-ray features a new 2k scan 
supervised by DOP Dean Cundey (who also 
provides a new commentary), allowing the film's 
special effects to be seen in an entirely new 


light. The second disc offers up over 2.5 hours 
of newly recorded interviews with Carpenter, 
the cast, crew, and novellzation author Alan 
Dean Foster, and a unique animated tour of the 
filming locations narrated by Todd Cameron of 
outpost3l.com, the definitive Tft/ngfan site. For 
fans of the movie, the Blu-ray is a must-buy 
upgrade, and a reminder that true classics never 
lose relevance. 

PRESTON FASSEL 


BEPUCEMENT KILLERS 


INVASION OF 

THE BODY SNATCHEHS (1978) 

Staring Donald Sutherland, Brooke Adams 
and Leonard Nimoy 
Directed by Philip Kaufman 
Written by W.D. Richter and Jack Finney 
Scream Factory 

A remake of a 1950s film with a paranoia- 
rich plot about an Invasive alien lifeform that 
replaces humans with exact physical replicas in 
a quest to wipe out humanity - this describes 
Philip Kaufman’s invasion of ihe Body Snatchers 
as much as it does John Carpenter's The Thing. 
But while The Thing Is considered one of the 
greatest genre films ever made (damn straight It 
is), Body Snatchers {BMff 13/) deserves a higher 
profile. Scream Factory's special edition Blu-ray 
- featuring a new 2K scan of the movie and a 
podload of extras -just raised it considerably. 

Set In San Francisco, where gelatinous 
alien goo has fallen from the sky and sprouted 
flowering pods, it stars Donald Sutherland 

as health inspector 
Matthew Bennell, who, 
along with co-worker 
Elizabeth Driscoll 
(Brooke Adams: Shock 
leaves, The Dead 

Zondi, realizes the pods 
are actually replacing 
humans with exact 

physical replicas while 

they sleep. Worse, the 
soulless replicas are taking over at an alarming 
rate, rapidly assuming control of the police and 
government, Matthew’s associates and even 
Elizabeth’s husband, played by Art Hindle (Biack 
Christmas, The Brooc). Other famous faces pop 
up In Matthew's social circle, including Leonard 
Nimoy as self-help guru Dr. David Kibner, Nancy 
Cartwright {The Birds, AHeifj as Nancy Beliicec, 
and Jeff Goldblum as her husband Jack. The 
emotionless invaders pursue our heroes across 
the city while mass-producing pods for export. 

Like The Thing, the narrative is rich and 
elastic (see previous review) - easily adapted 
for the times. While the 1956 Body Snatchers 
is considered a metaphor for communist 
subversion (The Red Scare), the 1978 one - 
despite Kaufman’s claims In the special features 
to the contrary - can be seen to reflect a country 






deep in its “Me” decade, suffering from paranoia 
and distrust following the Oii Crisis and the 
Watergate scandal. 

Unlike, The Thing, however, Body Snatchers 
was made for a mere $3.5 million (compared 
to The Thing's $15 million). Yet it boasts 
some remarkable effects, including the pod 
transformations, the famous dog with a human 
face and the intergalactic opening scene (shot 
in forced perspective on a sheet of plywood!). 
A mix of features from the 2007 DVD, with 
new interviews from Adams, Hindle, writer 
J.D. Richter and people who worked on the 
soundtrack, evidences an exceptional amount 
of low-budget creativity to bring the movie to 
life. Though the new inten/iews are meandering 
and come off like amateurish corporate videos, 
Scream Factory sfll over-delivers. 

Accept no... imitat'ons. 

DAVE ALEXANDER 


GRAVE CONSEQUENCES 


DEMENTIA 13 (1963) "■"> 

Starring William Campbell, Luana Anders and Bart Patton 
Directed by Francis Ford Coppola 
Written by Francis Ford Coppola and Jack Hill 
The Film Detective 

Before he made some of the most revered 
Hollywood films of the 1970s, Francis Ford 
Coppola toiled alongside Roger Corman on a 
number of the B-movie master’s 1960s features. 
Coppola's hard work was rewarded when he 
got the chance to direct Dementia 13. a gothic 
whodunnit that demonstrates the fledgling 
auteur’s eye for striking imagery set against an 
otherwise middling storyline. These flashes of 
brilliance are finally donejust'ce in a new Blu-ray 
release of the public domain horror staple, struck 
from a recently discovered 35mm print, which 
attempts to fix many past presentation issues. 

Set in and around an impressive Irish estate, 
Dementia f3 plays out like a lot of other mildly 
stuffy black-and-white thrillers of the 1960s, 
but with a few surprises up its sleeve. After 
sending her husband to an early, watery grave, 
Louise Haloran (Luana Anders) arrives at her 
ex-spouse's ancestral home. She’s there for 
the family matriarch’s (Eithne Dunne) annual 
memorial for a daughter who drowned several 
years ago, but also to convince 
the old lady to include her in 
her will. But a mysterious axe 
murderer loose on the grounds 
changes her plans. 

While it's easy to. criticize the 
film’s tendency towards drawing 
rcom drama - much screen time 
is spent on wedding planning for 
one eccentric brother (William 
Campbell) - it helps space out 
Coppola’s show-stopping set 
pieces. From a corpse’s-eye-view shot from the 
bottom of the lake as a portable radio drifts into 


the depths and the underwater discovery of the 
drowned daughter’s corpse (and subsequent 
quick-cut axe killing) to a decapitated head 
bouncing into a lake in the climax, it’s clear that 
Coppola already knows how to stage a scare for 
maximum effect. It’s too bad the rest of the film 
tends to pale by comparison, even the killer’s 
unsurprising unmasking. 

These memorable, and not so memorable 
moments are clearer than ever, though the film 
is still muddier than fans might hope. Dementia 
13 may not be Coppola’s finest hour, but it's 
home to about ten of his most effective minutes. 

PAULCORUPE 




Crimes of Passion deals with themes that 
British director Ken Russell often explored 
during his career; sex, religion, hypocrisy. More 
importantly, it’s all filtered through the late 
auteur’s idiosyncratic lens, one 
frequently verging on the kind of 
surreal hysteria that marks his 
best work, such as The Devils, 
Lair of the Miite Worm and 
Gothic. 

It also hinges on Kathleen 
Turner’s extraordinary starring 
performance, which brings 
gravitas to what could have 
been a mere cliche. Here she's 
business woman Joanna Crane by 
day and prostitute China Blue by night, a woman 
trapped between two men. One is Bobby Grady 


(John Laughlin: The Lawnmower Mari), a former 
high school Jock deluding himself into being 
happy with his domestic life; the other is Peter 
Shayne (an unhinged 
Anthony Perkins), the 
amyl nitrate-huffing 
peep show pen/ert 
who plays at being a 
preacher trying to save 
China’s soul. Horror fans 
will note eerie parallels 
between Peter and 
Norman Bates, as the 
increasingly obsessive 
men eventually collide 
over Joanna/China in 
dropping finale. 

Crimes of Passion is a brilliant film, thanks to 
strong performances by the cast, Barry Sandler’s 
smart script, Russell's exquisite framing, and 
Dick Bush's exceptional cinematography. 
Rick Wakeman beautifully reimagines Antonin 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony through sadistic 
synths and rock anthems, even providing Peter 
with his own creepy theme. 

Arrow gives us, as expected, a flawless 
transfer but also includes deleted scenes and 
featurettes, such as fascinating new interviews 
with Sandler and Wakeman. Crimes of Passion 
was butchered in order to gain MPAA approval, 
but this release includes the Unrated Cut and the 
Director’s Cut, the latter boasting a commentary 
track with Sandler and Russell from the film’s 
laserdisc release. 

This is not only an underrated film in the Ken 
Russell canon, it's also an underrated neo-noir 
erotic thriller that deserves as many - if not more 
- accolades as Brian De Palma's Body Double. 
It’s a must-own for fans of Ken Russell's oeuvre 
and ’80s cinema 

LESS LEE MOORE 


CRIMES OE PASSION (1984) 

Starring Kathleen Turner, Anthony Perkins 

and John Laughlin 

Directed by Ken Russell 

Written by Barry Sandler 

Arrow Video 




a murderous, jaw- 
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OH BHOTHER, 
WHAT ART THOU? 


BASKET CASE 2 (1990) ■'™' 

Starring Kevin Van Hentenwrick, Annie Hose 
and Judy Grate 

Written and directed by Frank Kenenlotter 

BASKET CASE 3; THE PR0GENYI1991) 

Starring Kevin Van Hentenwrick, Annie Ross 
and Gii Roger 

Written by Frank Henenlotter and Robert Martin 
Synapse 

When Frank Henenlotter jokingly pitched 
a Basket Case sequel to producer James 
Glickenhaus, no script had been written. The 
writer/director felt the original 1982 story of 
murderous separated twins Duane and Belial 
Bradley was a one-off - and yet the follow-up, 
filmed right after Henenlotter’s 
Frankenhooker, is a clever and 
compelling sequel where, just 
like a vintage Universal monster 
movie, the creature survives, 
recovers, and returns better, 
stronger and angrier. 

Drawing more than a wee bit 
from Tod Browning's Freaks 
(1932), 6C2has Duane snatching 
the two-arms-plus-one-head 
Belial out from under hospital 
security and escaping to a “freak" 
sanctuary run by the highly 
protective Granny Ruth (Annie 
Ross) and her daughter Susan 
(Heather Rattray). Meanwhile, 
a trio comprised of a tabloid 
reporter (Judy Grafe), a gum- 
chewing photographer and a 
private eye leftover from a ’40s 
film noir track down the wanted 
brothers to boost their languishing careers and 
collect a fat reward - something that lies in 
the way of Belial's newfound romance with the 
similarly mutated Eve. 


The brotherly bond between Belial and Duane 
is never ridiculed; the fact that their relationship 
is perpetually in tunnoil makes them instantly 
compelling and fits snugly between dollops 
of Henenlotter’s goofy humour. In addition, 
beneath Ruth’s steely smile lies a genuine 
humanitarian who uses psychiatry and a 
communal environment to create a safe realm 
of peace, mutual respect and fun, making it 
almost forgivable when she kills to protect her 
charges... and maintain their total dependence 
on her. 

The theme of exploiting the vulnerable is 
also present in the follow-up Basket Case 3: 
Jtie Progeny (1991), but the fight plotting and 
directorial finesse of BC2 has been replaced 
with a series of vignettes loosely connected to a 
story where Granny Ruth packs up the family for 
a school bus trip to her southern cousin, a fellow 
doctor who’s better equipped to 
deliver the twelve little “pups” 
Belial is going fo have. Unfolding 
like a gag-laden Joe Danfe satire, 
it often feels like a Gremlins 2 
free-for-all because the Bradley 
brothers are subjugated by the 
freaks, and there’s no outrageous 
piece de resistance such as BC2s 
romantic fuck-fest between Belial 
and Eve. 

BCJs gore is appropriately 
elastic and cartoonish, but 
seeing Belial in an Aliens robo- 
suit near the end is too silly, and 
makes one wish Henenlotter 
had stopped at BC2, with Duane 
finally unleashing the madness he 
knew simmered below his normal, 
amiable shell. 

Although low on special 

features. Synapse’s BC2 and 
BC3 Blu-rays feature gorgeous transfers for this 
iconic series seeded, nurtured and birthed by a 
genuine madman. 

MARK R. HASAN 




BLOOD FOR BldOD 


CARRIE (1976) 

Starring Sissy Spacek, Piper Laurie and Amy irwng 
Directed by Brian De Paima 
Written by Lawrence D. Cohen 
Scream Factory 

While American adolescence has been 
romanticized as a pinnacle of the human 
experience, society has only recently begun 
to acknowledge what Stephen King did over 
four decades ago: for too many, high school is 
a period of unbridled torture and torment that 
leaves scars deeper and longer lasting than the 
rest of the world can imagine. 

I count myself lucky, for the most part, to have 
put my own nightmares to rest. But I did know / 
my own Carrie, and like the titular anti-heroine, 
the combined torments of home and school life 
transformed her into a similar sort of monster: too 
destructive to love, recognizably human enough 
to pity. Therein lies the central tragedy of Carrie, 
whose 40th anniversary Is being celebrated by 
Scream Factory with a two-disc Blu-ray. 

Camie (Sissy Spacek 
at her most eerily lovely 
and vulnerably powerful) 

Is the town whipping 
post. A social pariah due 
to her mother’s (Piper 
Laurie) bizame religious 
fundamentalism. The 
other girls at school use 
her as a convenient target 
to vent their own anxieties and insecurities, with 
incidents sometimes turning violent. Showing 
unusual maturity, popular girl Sue (Amy In/ing) 
arranges for her boyfriend Tommy (William Katt) 
to take Carrie to the prom. Unbeknownst to Sue, 
however, sociopathic nemesis Chris Hargensen 
(Nancy Allen) is plotting to use the dance to 
pull her biggest, most devastating prank yet. 
Unbeknownst to anyone, is that Carrie was 
bom with barely controlled psychic powers, and 
that the events of prom night will unleash her 
devastating rage. 

The reissue features a new 4k scan, reminding 
viewers that once upon a time director Brian De 
Palma was one of America’s most innovative 
genre filmmakers. Besides that, this is one 
of Scream’s weaker offerings in the special 
features department. Other than material carried 
over from previous releases, the only new things 
on hand are a tour of the filming locafions and 
new interviews with the crew and some of the 
cast, with Spacek and De Palma noticeably 
absent. 

For an anniversary release, a retrospective 
Is also noticeably absent. Nonetheless, Carrie 
retains its power as the ultimate revenge fantasy/ 
love story/tragedy for those forced to leave a 
piece of themselves behind in high school. 

PRESTON FASSEL 
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F ofl mone mo scouoeo LOTE-oieoTLoaiL oomio 
COBLE BBDODCOSTS - OB SmO LIOEO TOBOOOO 
WE OOFOBWOOTE FOSOIOOS OF WE EOBLO '30s - 

Phobe holds a special campy place in our heart. Produced for $250, the 
1995 sci-fi/horror/action romp is an unholy mix of Termrator and Pred- 
ator. only with knee-slapping no-budget special effects, and featuring a 
decidedly out-of-shape cast of local yokels 
spouting ridiculous dialogue and sporting 
mullets as far as the eye can see. It's also re- 
markably charming In a dated and ramshackle 
way, gathering it enough of a cult following to 
earn it an unexpected DVD release from Sev- 
erin this month. 

“It was originally written in college as a 
short called Space Cop." writer/director Erica 
Benedikty admits with a laugh. "I developed 
that as a horror/slasher deal, which I wanted 
to produce as a 16mm feature film. It was 
getting close to being financed, but that fell 
through. From there I went to the local cable 
channel." 

Obviously the Niagara regional cable outlet 
wasn’t known for feature films, but program- 
mers there admired the young filmmaker’s 
ambition and invited her to volunteer at the 
station and make a less ambitious project 
before giving her the greenlight on Phobe. 

Somehow Benedikty was unconcerned about 
delivering a cross-genre epic for a triple digit 
budget. 

“I wrote a few things in there that I was hoping I could achieve, but 
couldn’t and had to rewrite quickly. The original opening was supposed 
to be something like the Return of the Jedi speederbike chase, just not 
for $200. But it didn’t really occur to me that it wouldn’t work. Obviously I 
would have liked to shoot fight scenes somewhere other than the roof of a 


parking garage in St. Catharines." 

It was such a novelty for a film to be made in that area at the time that 
local businesses happily donated locations and equipment. The budget 
was spread between pyrotechnics and an alien monster costume that the 
filmmaker admits came mostly from a sporting goods store. 

“We got football shoulder pads and lacrosse kneepads and the army 
netting there. The helmet was made by a guy named Jerry out of a laser 
tag helmet. Then the mask Itself was made by 
another Jerry out of latex for $70.” 

The results were cheesy, but she still com- 
pleted a feature film, Benedikty recalls the 
premiere party was on the night of the region- 
al broadcast: "We all got together with Chi- 
nese food and champagne and watched It in 
the lunch room. That was our big celebration.” 

Phobe played frequently on the channel for 
years and the studio received phone calls al- 
most every time it aired. 

“Instead of seeing the community bulletin 
board, people would see an alien in a lightsa- 
ber duel and call in to ask if they could play it 
again," recalls Benedikty. 

Over time, Phobe became something of a 
local cult favourite and In the last year its cre- 
ator even got to see it play on the big screen 
for the first time after making a few cosmetic 
changes (but don’t worry, she promises, “I 
didn’t pull a George Lucas’’). 

As you might imagine, those recent screen- 
ings are filled with laughter because of 
Phobe's camp appeal. Benedikty has a healthy 
sense of humour about that response. 

"I know people are laughing because the acting won't win Oscars, there 
are plot holes, and the dialogue Is cheesy, not to mention the mullets," she 
admits through a giggle. “But I look at it as the audience is entertained for 
81 minutes and they have a good time. What more could I want?” 9 
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verybody craves some alone time now 
and then to get away from the pres- 
sures of family, friends and co-workers. 
But for horror film protagonists, taking 
a break from the outside world can sometimes 
be a permanent proposition. One of a handful 
of post-apocalyptic thrillers released during 
the Cold War years, The Earth Dies Screammg 
(1964) focuses on a small band of survivors 
united in the wake of a devastating alien attack 
that has left them very much alone in the world. 
Though doomsday fears were a regular feature 
of atomic-age cinema, this and other “empty 
city" films were less concerned about how the 
world might end than how we might ultimately 
cope with it when it does. Now out on Blu-ray 
from Kino, The Earth Dies Screaming is a taut, 
UK-lensed programmer that is surprising in the 
way it emphasizes humanity’s essential isolation 
and loneliness. 

In the film, test pilot Jeff Nolan (Willard Park- 
er) tries to come to grips with a world that he 
suddenly discovers is almost devoid of life. 
Arriving in a small English 
village littered with decom- 
posing bodies, he heads to 
a quaint local Inn to collect 
his thoughts. Soon, other 
survivors trickle in, includ- 
ing alcoholic Edgar (Thorley 
Walters) and his girlfriend 
Violet (Vanda Godsell), 
self-centred Quinn (Dennis 
Price), Peggy (Virginia Field) 
and newlyweds Mel (David 
Spenser) and Lorna (Anna 
Palk). Together they attempt 
to piece together what hap- 
pened, deciding that there 
was some kind of deadly gas 
attack that they somehow 
each managed to avoid. But 
they soon discover they’re 
not entirely out of danger - strange alien robots 
roam the streets on the lookout for any remain- 
ing signs of life. 


Taking a break from his regular Hammer 
horror duties, director Terence Fisher creates 
a palpable sense of loneliness that hangs over 
The Earth Dies Screaming^ efficient 60-minute 
run time. Although wary of the others, especially 
Quinn, Nolan is self-reliant 
and helps formulate a plan 
to lead the group to a near- 
by civil defense bunker. And 
yet there’s an underlying 
sense that he's struggling 
with the bleakness of the 
situation; this becomes 
clearer once the robots start 
to kill the remaining survi- 
vors and, in many cases, 
reanimate them as blank- 
eyed zombies that go on the 
attack against their former 
allies. The overall sense that 
Nolan is being stripped of 
his personal connections is 
enhanced by the inhuman 
invaders' cold and calcu- 
lated manner and the eerily 
silent Brib'sh township setting. 

This is a different approach than most oth- 
er apocalyptic films. Night of the Living Dead 


(1968), for example, explores human dynamics 
in a crisis situation that is then used as a cata- 
lyst for drama. While The Earth Dies Screaming 
does touch on its survivors' squabbles and trials, 
the him incorporates a distinctly tragic element 
to the story, which is more in the tradition of 
Carnival ofSouis (1 962), The Last Man on Earth 
(1964) and even perhaps The Twiiight Zone 
(1959) pilot episode "Where is Everybody?” For 
Nolan, there’s no real hope to be found in the 
town or in his fellow survivors - only death. 

It's often said that horror films are a "conser- 
vative” medium, in that they take an everyday 
situation and introduce a disrupting element 
that characters must struggle with for 90 min- 
utes or so just to restore normalcy. But for many 
post-apocalyptic films such as The Earth Dies 
Screaming, there is no going back; after resolv- 
ing their own internal plotlines - in this case, 
their eventual triumph over the robot invaders 
and their zombie army - the characters must 
still deal with the horror of a decimated world. 
And even though the film concludes with Nolan 
talking of flying south to search for more survi- 
vors, his demeanour is not particularly hopeful, 
as he comes to terms with the inevitability of 
human extinction - something that’s far more 
scary than the film’s goofy invaders. 9 
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Normally anything this haphazardly plotted 
turns me off, but TBoSC goes a long way on 
charm. The atmospherics are palpable and most 
of the performances - turned in by some vaguely 
familiar Brit-thesps whose names you can’t quite 
seem to recall - are strong, even if not all the 
characters are. The gloriously arch music score 
by Mark Wilkinson (TV’s Hammer House of Hor- 
ror, Tales of the Unexpected and Ouatermasdi 
also bears mention for skating right up to the line 
that separates melodrama from parody without 
ever tripping over IL 

A bit of digging unearths a possible explana- 
tion of that jumble sale plot. The story from vari- 
ous sources (in different versions) is that TBoSC 
was initially planned as an anthology of satani- 
cally themed stories, set in one or several histor- 
ical periods, which the producers later decided 
would be better tied into a single narrative; if so, 
one wishes they’d have made coherence more 
of a priority (if you're burning to know more, 
those goons at Arrow Video put the film out a 
few years ago as a special edition Blu-ray). But 
what the hey, I've still got Linda Hayden and the 
pause button, in fact, I think we might just have 
ourselves another threesome right now, so get 
the hell out of my basement. Too much info? Too 
goddamn bad. (Oh, and happy goddamn Hallow- 
een, everyone.)® 


uch as J like the stuff, I've never con- 
sidered myself an expert on British 
horror cinema, but I’ve always been well aware 
that there was plenty going on during its hey- 
day besides Hammer and Amicus, Ihe Blood on 
Satan's C/aw (1971, and isn't that the best title 
since The Conqueror l/Vonrf?) channels both: the 
former, I'm sure, intentionally, and the latter for 
rather more incidental reasons to be explained 
later, but on some levels it defies categorization 
altogether. 

We open in a nondescript English village in 
the mid-1700s. A landowner (Barry Andrews) 
finds the remains of some vaguely humanoid 
creature in a field; he reports his find to the 
local magistrate (Patrick Wymark) but the men 
turn up nothing when they return to the site. 
Elsewhere nearby, a young woman (Tamara 
Usfnov) goes bugfuck crazy after an attic en- 
counter with something mon- 
strous; she grows a furry claw 
where her right hand used to be 
and gets tossed into an asylum. 

Elsewhere sbll, hitherto well-be- 
haved local teens and tweens 
start getting all stabby and rapey 
under the leadership of nubile 
sex grenade Angel Blake, most 
deliciously essayed by Linda 
Hayden, who at one point gets 
full-frontal without an apparent 
care in the world. 

And now, Genital Reader, 
a sidebar; I’d never heard of 
Hayden prior to this, but she’s 
now my latest pause-button 
princess, and if you find that skeevy, well, it’s a 
skeevy world out there and you’d better get used 
to it. Now stop touching yourself and we’ll return 
to our regularly scheduled smarm... 

If the intermittently convergent plotlines I laid 
out above sound like disjointed meanderings. 


of the script doesn't make any effort to stream- 
line things, despite director Piers Haggard, 
clearly knowing a thing or two about how horror 
films should look and feel. New characters are 
introduced, thrust into the lead, then unceremo- 
niously sidelined and replaced. The only element 
tying these folks together be- 
sides geography is a weird, 
yucky skin condition that 
plagues the afflicted (if they 
don’t just growafuil-on hairy 
claw, that is), though exactly 
what they’re afflicted with - 
besides pure evil - is never 
entirely clear. There are rum- 
blings of witchcraft and/or 
possession vaguely connect- 
ed to the thing unearthed in 
the opening scene, but noth- 
ing resembling a conclusion 
is ever reached. 

Exactly what goes down 
during the climactic se- 
quence is a bit of a mystery too, but all the 
tropes one could ask for are in ample supply so 
why quibble? Angry torch-and-pitchfork-bearing 
villagers! A hairy critter with a grotesquely mis- 
shapen mugl Some hot naked tart doing a sexy 
dancel Some kind of magic sword! Chantingl 
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Scl-fi horror unfoltis in Alexander AJOvan 's “Harvest. " 


Culi’s Story takes place in 1882 England 


I like horror, but I love monsters," says writer/ 
publisher Kevin Glover. "Watching the classic 
Universal and Hammer movie monsters on 
late-night TV was a treasured part of my 
youth. In some ways, I think they continue to 
resonate in much the same ways superheroes 
resonate today. For many monsters, their origins 
are not that different from that of a superhero, 
their stories just take a darker, more tragic path.” 

Glover’s love of classic creatures initially 
resulted in Fractured Scary Tales, an anthology 
that takes a tongue-in-cheek approach 
by throwing various creatures into classic 
Hollywood films. Titles such as “The African 
Queen Bee," "Mutant on the Bounty” and "Valley 
of the Voodoo Dolls” speak for themselves. Now 
he’s evolved that idea with Monster Smash- 
Ups, a horror anthology that pays homage to the 
monstrosities of yesteryear while putting a fresh 
spin on their mythologies. 

“I'm still fine-tuning the concept, but the idea 
is all monsters, all the time with some mash-ups 
of famous characters and a classic monster, or 
monsters vs. monsters in unusual situations,” 
he explains. 'Td always been a fan of the old 
Warren comic lines. Eerie and Creepy and the 
like, and even some of the cruder imitators that 
came out around the same time, so I thought 
it might be good to come out 
with a companion magazine 
withadifferentspin." 

The premiere issue features 
“Harvest” (Alexander Altman 
and Lucho Inzunza), a quick 
and dirty tale of aliens attacking 
a group of space explorers 
on a remote planet; “Ali Baba 
and the Mummy Thieves" 

(Glover and Dave Youkovich) 
reinterprets the classic Arabian 
tale; “The Bogman Cometh" 

(Rob Sacchetto) is a grotesque 
cautionary fable mixing swamp 
monsters with zombies; “The 
Diary of Anne Frankenstein” (Glover and Bob 
Berry) throws in a menagerie of menaces hunted 
down by angry villagers in 1887 Transylvania, 
with only the young Anne as a potential saviour; 


and “Unholy Grail" (Glover and 
Manuel Marbn) meshes Arthurian 
lore with the legend of Vlad Tepes. 

"Unholy Grail" Is perhaps the 
most indicative of the types of 
stories Glover is aiming to tell in 
the new book. Using a mutual 
theme - the quest for immortality 
- found in two disparate legends 
to link both stories, he’s managed 
to present the well-worn character 
of Dracula in a new and exciting 
light. Ironically, Glover's take on 
the famous vampire has been 
simmering for many years. 

“My earliest writing and 
drawing efforts were trying to 
emulate the gory black-and-white 
monster anthology mags out at 
the tme, complete with cool twist 
endings," he says. "I never did get 
very good at drawing, but ‘Unholy 
Grail’ contains many elements of 
a very early comic I made back 
in junior high. This particular 
story was my first journey back to 
comic books since those primitive 
beginnings and I really wanted it 
to look right. 

It was illustrated three 
times before I found artist 
Manuel Martin and he really 
captured the tone I wanted 
in the story.” 

Martin’s dark and moody 
pencils are not the only 
coup for Glover and Monster 
Smash-Ups. The sixth and 
final story in the book, “Mr. 
Darwin’s Zoo of Horrors" 
was written by comic book 
creator Nicola Cuti, with art 
by Dennis Patrick McCabe. 
Cuti's career spans back to 
the mid-1960s, and the writer/aitist/editor has 
worked at companies such as Warren, Charlton 
and DC - not to mention creabng cult characters 
Moonchild and E-Man (with Joe Staton). 


and features Charles Darwin, H.G. Wells and a 
unique, evolutionary take on lycanthropy and 
shape-shifting. Glover is hoping Cub will return 
for future issues, which are already in the works, 

“I’m aiming fora heavier emphasis on monster 
vs. monster acbon the next go ’round, but will 
even out the offerings with a few monsters in 
an unusual setting. I had some other writers and 
artists contact me already, and we’ll keep trying 
to up the ante and quality of each issue. And you 
betcha if he can work me Into his schedule, Nick 
will be back." 

For more information on Monster Smash- 
Ups and Fractured Scary Tales, visit 
fracturedscarytaies. com. 5 
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The Oerk and Bfoody comes to an end as Iraqi War veteran Iris Gentry finally confronts the monster that's been terrorizing 
his family and killing his friends. The big bad itself doesn’t disappoint. A large crow-iike figure protruding from a human husk that 
it wears like ashed skin, it manages to be both horrific and visually stunning, thanks to Scott Godlewski’s nightmarish execufon. 
In a nice touch, Shawn Aldridge links the creature to Middle Eastern folklore as it’s revealed to be the Al Basti, a female spirit 
that personifies guilt. Naturally this lies into Gentry's past actions in Iraq, lending the story a topical dose of social commentary 
that thankfully doesn’t detract from its more visceral aspects. 


Also reaching its conclusion is the shape- 
shifting epic Brutal Nature. Set during the 
Spanish conquest of South America, writer 
Luciano Saracino has used the near-genocide 
of the indigenous population of Colombia as 
the basis for his 
story. Ich, a young 
native man who uses 
a number of tribal 
masks to transform 
into different beasts 
and monsters, must 
square off against 
the evil Inquisitor 
Loup, whose job is to 
purge the land of its 
inhabitants. Loup has 
a few shape-shitting 
tricks up his sleeve 
as well, and the final 
battle between the two warriors, each morphing 
into various behemoths, is well staged and 
executed. However, the book’s ultimate strength 
lies in its rather downbeat ending, reminding 
readers that the comic may be a work of fiction 
but, sadly, the events it's 
based on are ftir from it. 


After waging war 

against Dracula last 
year, Liesel Van Helsing 

- direct descendant of 
Dr. Abraham Van Helsing 

- is back in Van Helsing 
vs. Frankenstein. As the 
title indicates, this series 
sees the hunter of the 
supernatural match wits 
and weaponry against 
Mary Shelley’s infamous 
creation. However, before 
she can move onto the 
main event, Uesel must 


face a nest of genetically 
enhanced monstrosities, 
including the legendary 
Moth Man. She must also 
contend with her personal 
life, including friendships 
with fellow monster 
hunters and a romance 
with the Greek god of Hell, 

Hades. New readers may 
find these aspects of the 
book somewhat sluggish, 
as writer Pat Shand does 
little to make Liesel’s 
downtime appealing to 
the uninitiated, bogging it 
down instead with plenty 
of lifeless exposition. 

The monster battles liven 
things up, though perhaps not enough. 


Weird Oetecfive is certainly living up 
to its title, seeing as it features a strange 
concoction of aliens, Lovecraft, mobsters, police 
procedural action and talking cats. At the heart 
of the mystery is Detective 
Sebasban Greene, an 
extraterrestrial masquerading 
as a human in order to find 
the being(s) responsible for a 
rash of bizarre murders that 
leave only the vicfims’ empty 
skins behind. As Greene tries 
to get to the bottom of the 
crimes he must also deal 
with his awkward attempts 
to blend in with his all-too- 
human, and suspicious, 
co-workers. The fish-out-of- 
water trope is hardly new, 
but it nevertheless provides 
the book with some of its 
most appealing sequences, 


I'm rw fan of prequels, 
so it's safe to say I have 
very little interest in the 
upcoming King Kong 

cinematic prelude Skull 
Island. However, I did cautiously pick up Kong 
of Skull Island, primarily for the fantastic artistry 
of Carlos Magno. Plus, it's hard to resist a group 
of giant apes. Unfortunately, the early part of 
the series focuses way too much on the tribal 
politics and love affairs of the nearby islands. 
There’s a sequence 
at the beginning of 
the issue that sees 
a group of natives - 
and their giant ape 
cargo - stranded on 
Skull Island, where 
they fall prey to flesh- 
eating dinosaurs, on 
land, sea and air. The 
natives manage to 
make it back to their 
home island where, 
sadly, the politicking 
and personal drama 
once again begins. 

Hopefully the second half will see more monster 
pounding and less Skull Island 90210 . » 


especially Greene’s mental 
communicat'ons with a 
rathersurlyhousecat.asthey 
share their bewilderment at 
human customs. The book’s 
remaining cast of creatures 
doesn't disappoint either, 
with the reader witnessing 
grisly revelations that hint at 
a larger connection between 
Greene's origins and the 
many monsters running 
amok. 
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dren, who look elsewhere for care and affection. 

Rnally, “Mystery, Inc." brings dollops of de- 
licious black humour worthy of E.A. Poe. This 
story of an unscrupulous owner of a chain of 
mystery-themed bookshops and his sinister 
attempt to gain possession of the bookstore to 
crown them all is like a much funnier version of 
"The Cask of Amontillado.” 

The book’s subtitle, “tales of terror,” may be 
somewhat misleading: these are, more fitting- 
ly, “tales of murder, morbidity and madness,” 
placed in the shady area between horror, thrill- 
er, mystery and dark suspense. Still, they’re all 
written \Mth Oates’ recognizable skill and wit 
(especially in handling unreliable narrators) and 
are not likely to disappoint. 

DEJAN OGNJANOVIC 


FILMS OF THE NEW 
FRENCH EXTREMITY: 

VISERAL HORROR AND NATIONAL lOENTITV 

Alexandra West 
McFarland 


Strange that for years no one devoted a full 
study to the wave of violent, confrontational, 
bloody and sexually explicit French films that 
painted the first decade of the 21st century red 
- but here's Films of the New Extremity: Viseral 
Horror and National Identity to fill that gap, or die 
trying. 

tte introduction brims with questionable gen- 
eralizations, such as: “The French have a com- 
plicated relationship with their own history.” 

Well, who doesn’t? Many things 
which the author labels as typ- 
ically French (political riots and 
tensions, unacknowledged wars, 
social unrest) are equally com- 
mon to almost any big Western 
nation In the same period, but 
most of them haven’t produced 
the equivalent filmic output. 

Even more misguided Is a chap- 
ter devoted to “France’s Bloody 
and Divided History,” which, 
unbelievably, goes way back to 
the Middle Ages and the French 
Revolution in order to “prove” that the French 
have always “bred a culture of uncertainty, vi- 
olence and mayhem.” More than a dozen pages 
are spent on a digest of French history with no 
information as to how the careers of Louis XVI 


I AM PROVIDENCE 

Nick Mamatas 
Nightshade Books 


As denizens of The Ninth Circle know well, 
there are bad books, there are good books, and 
then there are books that not only can you not 
put down, but that leave you scrambling - in the 
manner of a shaky-fingered stalk-and-slash vic- 
tim - to find your phone so that you can look up 
everything else the writer has produced and get 
your hands on It as soon as possible. This was 
the case, for me, with I Am Providence, a murder 
mystery set in the world of Lovecraft fandom. 

Fan culture may be reasonably devoid of ’or- 
rible murders In real 
life, but It is the per- 
fect pressure cooker 
for a whodunnit, and 
Nick Mamatas deftly 
captures a world of 
petty jealousies, Web- 
based power struggles 
and bitter rivalries that 
provide each of his 
characters with a mo- 
tive to kill. The narra- 
tion is split between a 
third-person perspec- 
tive focused on strug- 
gling writer Colleen 
Danzig, attending her 
first “Summer Tentacu- 
lar” con in Providence, 
and the first-person perspective of the murder 
victim - who narrates his portion of the tale from 
a slab In the town morgue. Mamatas leads us 
through a dark and brooding Lovecraftian world 
where nothing is what it seems; there's plenty of 
nudges and winks for real-life Lovecraft^ns, as 
each section of the book is named after one of 
the writer’s stories and the key McGuffin is, nat- 
urally, a book bound in human skin. The humour 
is dark and satirical - Mamatas takes a great 
deal of pleasure in skewering the very worst of 
convention behaviour (including the small crowd 
that continues to make excuses for Lovecraft’s 
appalling racism) - and it doesn’t detract from 
the overall tone of the book, which concludes 
with a bleak, haunting ending worthy of Love- 
craft himself. 

The Elder Gods command you to check it out. 

CUIRE KORSNELL 


THE DQLLMASTER 
AND OTHER TALES OF TERROR 

Joyce Carol Oates 

The Mysterious Press 


Following her Bram Stoker Award-winning 
collection The Com Maiden, Joyce Carol Oates 
continues her career-long fascination with the 
gothic and horrific by delving into the dark, mur- 
derous side of humanity. 

In “The Doll-Master” a pensive boy, affected 
by the death of his young cousin, grows into a 
solitary soul obsessed with collecting dolls. Or 
so he claims. Although predictable, the story 
does not rely on the twist: it is chilling precisely 
because It puts you in a skewed 
frame of mind and keeps you 
there. 

The same can be said for the 
next tale, “Soldier,” in which the 
reader is forced to share un- 
pleasant inner space with a per- 
son who invokes a sadly current 
type of terror: racially-motivated 
violence. The story Is particularly 
effective in exemplifying the role 
that fear plays in this problem. 

“Gun Accident: An Investi- 
gation” creates a wonderfully 
creepy, gothic set-up, with a 
luxurious house seemingly filled 
with mysteries that a young stu- 
dent, hired by her teacher, is 
supposed to take care of. In a 
somewhat disappointing turn, the 
house is haunted by something 
more mundane: class and wealth 
inequality. 

The longest piece in the book 
is “Equatorial”; its almost 100 
pages of mounting paranoia and 
suspense are presented from the 
standpoint of an elderly woman on 
a Galapagos trip who suspects that 
her husband wants to kill her. The 
reader Is skillfully toyed with and 
left uncertain until the final para- 
graph. 

“Big Momma” is another example of Oates' 
successful merging of recognizable horror 
tropes and a significant societal concern - here, 
parental neglect caused by capitalism-induced 
selfishness leads to a grotesque fate for the chil- 
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and Napoleon are of any relevance to the films 
of Alexandre Aja and Pascal Laugier. Pages deal- 
ing with late 20th-century French politics are of 
greater help, but even there one finds inappropri- 
ate statements, such as “Violence in France has 
always been a given situation, not an anomaly" 
and "For everything France has accomplished and 
contributed to the world it has never truly grown 
up." Wow, that hurts! 

So, if you are not lost at bonjour, the remaining 
chapters, dealing with actual films, are a bit bet- 
ter: using a melange of directors’ interviews, other 
critics' views and her own analysis, occasional RM 
contributor Alexandra West provides a solid if par- 
tial overview of the phenomenon, always stressing 
sociological factors, which is sometimes valid (Caspar Noe's films, Baise-moi, etc.) 
and sometimes forced (Sheitan, The Pack). At the same tme, the obvious influence 
of American horror is downplayed and the style of the new French horror is rarely dis- 
cussed. Theoretical background is slim, the brief readings lean towards the popular, 
and therefore this book Is far from a definitive take on the subject, but (excising the 
first chapter) it can be used as a decent introduction. 

DEJAN OGNJANOVIC 



A LONG DECEMBER 

Richard Chizmar 
SuDterranean Press 

One of the greatest short fiction writers in 20th-century literature was Raymond 
Carver. The American author penned more than 70 short stories, in which he proved 
his innate ability to use simplistic, accessible language to convey the lives, ambi- 
tions and emotions of everyday people In ways that resonated with readers. Richard 
Chizmar’s new collection of stories, A Long December, manages to tap into Carver’s 
traits with exceptional skill, though with a decidedly darker spin. 

A noted authority on Stephen King, as well as the publisher of both Cemetery Dance 
magazine and Cemetery Dance Publications, Chizmar knows his way around the dis- 
quiet of everyday life. A common theme throughout A Long December's 35 stories is 
the false faces so many people put on - how we think we know someone, and the 
emotions that come bursting forth when it's discovered that person isn’t who they 
seem to be. For instance, in “The Silence of Sorrow," a father dealing with his lost 
son encounters a horrible truth. In "The Box,” a family’s perception of their child is 
shattered. The torture and terror of adolescence and the cruelty of teens is skill- 
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THE GRAVEYARD APARTMENT , 

Marlko Koike j 

Thomas Ounne/St. ('Martin's Press 

One doesn't expect to feel isolated or alone living in an ; 
apartment building. While you can close the doors and dwell . 
In your own private world, there’s comfort in knowing your ) 
neighbours are right down the hall, just a knock away. How- 
ever, in Marlko Koike’s 1993 novel The Graveyard Apartment 
(translated by Deborah Boliver Boehm), the expectations of 
communal living are turned on their head in the face of an 
oppressive, unknowing horror. 

The Kano family (husband Teppei, wife Misao and young 
daughter Tamao) have moved into the Central Plaza Mansion, 
an apartment complex that is spacious, convenient and, un- 
fortunately, surrounded by a graveyard, temple and crema- ' 

• torium, making it little wonder that the family got a deal on 

f the place. However, the safety and security that a new home ■ 
I IS supposed to deliver is 

' missing from page one, | mariko k,o:ke 
■ when the family’s pet bird 

• is discovered dead less | 

F than a day after they’ve I T h C 

r moved in. Before long, j r Ti \/ i>\/ 'ti rH 

• strange and frightening ' ^ ^ dVcydl Li 

r things begin to occur, of- 
ten in the complex's large 
basement storage space, 
which Is only accessible 
via elevator. Tamao Is 

; injured while playing with 
' the neighbour's children, 

^ and Teppei and the build- 
E mg caretakers experience , ^ 

; a bewildering coldness ; 

[ during a basement pow- ' 

I er outage. As tenant after 

tenant vacates the building in the face of the growing horrors, 
k the family eventually discovers the history of what lies under- 
neath their home, and attempts to find new lodgings, with 
i even more disastrous results. 

j Though Koike's original novel was published nearly 25 
I years ago, Boehm's new translation doesn't feel remotely 
; dated. Much of the appeal of the book's terrors is the meth- 
^ od by which they're delivered - we never see the big bads 
head-on; instead, it's ethereal voices, sounds and the sudden 
appearance of ghastly handprints that deliver the shocks. 
The suspense and mystery of the original Japanese version 
^ IS suitably conveyed to the reader, and the story maintains 
> an unrelenting edge throughout its 300 pages, as it builds up 
f to a somewhat surprising and undeniably bleak conclusion. 

I ANDY BLfflBS 
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AW EW ENGLAND'S HISTORI IS STEEPED IN 
1 HORROR, THE SOPERHATURAL Al THE 1- 
EXPLAINED. From the big cities of Bos- 
ton and Providence to the small towns that dot 
the map in between, macabre stories abound 
throughout the centuries. 

There have been hundreds of reports, dabng 
as far back as 1690, of a sea monster in Ver- 
mont’s Lake Champlain. In 1892, Lizzie Bor- 
den's father and stepmother were murdered 
with an axe in Fall River, Massachusetts. In 
1961, Barney and Betty Hill were allegedly ab- 
ducted by aliens in Exeter, New Hampshire. In 
the early 1960s, thirteen Boston-area women 
were murdered by Albert DeSalvo (a.k.a. The 
Boston Strangler). Numerous paranormal claims 
have been reported In the Bridgewater Triangle 
region of Massachusetts, including animal muti- 
lations, Indian curses and appearances of giant 
pterodactyl-like birds called Thunderbirds. Then 
there are the frequent BIgfoot sightings In the 
Hockomock Swamp... 

Given this dark, tragic and often mysterious 
history, it's no surprise that New England has 
been home to many great horror writers, sev- 
eralof whom influenced each other. Nathaniel 


Hawthorne (whose ancestor John Hathorne 
was a judge in the Salem witch trials) heavily 
influenced the writing of Rhode Island's H.P. 
Lovecraft. Lovecraft’s writing, in turn, inspired a 
guy from Maine named Stephen King. And King 
has inspired a new generation of horror authors 
whose work lines bookshelves today. 

“What we write is invariably a projection of 
our own life experiences, usually twisted into 
something dark and, hopefully, frightening,” ex- 
plains Dan Keohane, co-founder of the New En- 
gland Horror Writers (NEHW) organization, which 
is launching Its latest fiction anthology. Wicked 
Witches (co-edited by Keohane), on October 29. 
“Growing up or living in New England, our sto- 
ries are coloured by our environment. People tell 
stories from their minds and hearts, and if these 
are influenced by living in New England, then the 
area will by nature influence the stories." 

Given that, it shouldn't be surprising to find 
a book of stories about witches on the NEHW’s 
release roster. After all, the Salem witch trials 
still loom large in these parts. 

“We'd been talking about putting out an- 
other anthology and this seemed right,” notes 
Keohane’s co-editor Scott Goudsward. “Salem 


and witches go hand in hand, literally and figu- 
ratively. I personally haven't seen an anthology 
of witch stories recently. There's been a flood 
of various trope/genre books, but the witch 
seemed overlooked- And I think some of It may 
have been spurred on by the movie The Witch, 
which made them scary again.” 

Wicked Witches, co-edited by David Price, 
features 22 stories, including works by Bram 
Stoker Award finalists John Mcliveen, Peter 
Dudar and James A. Moore, as well as up-and- 
coming authors such as Morgan Sylvia, whose 
first novel will be released by Bloodshot Books 
in 2017. 

The anthology covers a wide range of witch 
mythos, but don't be fooled by the title, they ar- 
en't all wicked. 

“The 'Wicked’ doesn't mean bad or evil. It 
sticks with the naming theme of our other books 
Wicked Seasons and Wicked Taies," explains 
Goudsward. "We continue using ‘Wicked' be- 
cause it’s a blatantly New England thing to use 
that word as an adjective or an adverb in front of 
everything. ... We’ve gotten a big mix of stories 
[for Wicked Witched, ranging from [those set in) 
the 11th/12th century to cyberpunk futuristic. 
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We’ve gotten a bunch of modern-day settings 
and some Victorian-ish ones as well. And of 
course, the Colonial stories.” 

Morgan Sylvia’s contribution, “To Dance the 
Witch’s Circle Again,” was one of the first tales 
selected for the book. In it, she went back to 
Europe's “Burning Times” when witch hunts re- 
suited in tens of thousands of executions. Her 
tale follows covens of witches as they’re hunt- 
ed and tortured for the names of other witches, 
then executed. It contains both Incredible histor- 
ical detail and a satisfying twist. 

Dudar, meanwhile, put a different spin on the 
witch theme with “Portrait of Old Woman with 
Crows.” 

“I’ve always been fascinated with stories of 
paintings and photographs that mysteriously 
change," he explains. “Oscar Wilde’s 'Dorian 
Gray’ or [Stephen] King's ‘The Road Virus Heads 
North’ build such a strong, lasting feeling of 
dread. John Carpenter’s film In the Mouth of 
Madness features a Lovecraftian painting that 
still sends chills down my spine. That was the 
vibe I was going for, with the witch in my story 
using a young artist’s work against her in a re- 
venge tale. I hope it creeps people out.” 

James A. Moore’s entry “Home Again" ties 
into and expands the story of his 2009 novel 
Harvest Moon. The original book tells of a witch 
who was executed, then returns to the town of 
Beldam Woods to exact her revenge 100 years 
later. 

“The witch in that story got her start in New 
England,” notes Moore ot his new narrative. 
“Sometimes people need to come home.” 

Those readers who call the area home will 
undoubtedly recognize some of New England’s 
literary traditions represented within Wicked 
Witches, not just in the form of subject matter 
but in atmosphere and tone as well. 

“A great deal of books I tend to favour are 
from New England authors," says Dudar about 
his own influences. “Those authors capture the 
traditional Yankee-conservative nature of our 
citizens and the smug puritanical overtones that 
tend to oppress our world views and create that 
sense of New England drama.” 

This sentiment is especially evident in John 
Mcliveen’s “In Agatha Craggin’s Defense," a 
story that relies on horror tropes beyond the an- 
thology’s core theme of witches and witchcraft. 
When a boy disappears from a small village, 
Agatha Craggin is accused of the crime - and 
of being a witch. The isolation of both the small 
town and the woman (who lives alone), as well 
as her physical appearance (hunched over, 
warts on her skin) contribute to her demise. 

Wicked Witches will debut at this month's 
Salem Open Market outdoor book festival - a 
fitting locale given that Salem, Massachusetts 
was home to the infamous witch trials in 1692. 
These days, the town goes all out celebrabng 
Halloween. From costume parades to lantern 
tours of the area’s haunted houses and ancient 
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cemeteries, the community has embraced its 
twisted roots and turned Salem into a thriving 
tourist attraction. Nearly a quarter million out- 
of-towners descend on the place each October. 

As of press time, the NEHW was considering 
adding author readings to the launch event. It 
will also be introducing a series of podcasts that 
focus on the latest anthology. The Salem event 
will be followed up with appearances at Rhode 
Island Comic Con in November and Northeast 
Comic Con in December. 

With the success of Robert Eggers' aforemen- 
tioned period homor film The Witch, the sinis- 
ter folklore of puritan New England has been 
brought back to the forefront ot horror fans’ 
imaginations. The NEHW hopes to tap into the 
renewed fascination with the area. 

As author and screenwriter John Updike once 


said, ”1 moved to New England partly because it 
has a real literary past. The ghosts ot Hawthorne 
and Melville still sit on those green hills.” 

Goudsward agrees: “I think that every time 
you read something from a New England author 
you get a feel for the six states. ... We have such 
a great variety of writers, not only in our group 
but spread through New England. And if you 
want to read about witches or vampires or An- 
cient Gods or the classic ghost story, then New 
England has it. We have such a unique and di- 
verse history that the area is literally a stomping 
ground for story prompts - whether it’s the pil- 
grims landing or the witch trials, how cold, dark 
and creepy New England Falls are, or the histor- 
ic battles waged on the lands. Go through any 
older cemetery and read the stones, look at the 
names and see the history can/ed right there.”® 
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I have a thing for notorious books, which is why after hearing ’ 
an author discuss Mendal Johnson’s 1 974 novel Let's Go Play ^ 
at ffie Adams' ataStokerCon 2016 panei, i knew i had to track • 
it down. Out of print since the early ’80s, that proved to be a quest, 
but the novel did not disappoint - though, it may have scarred, I 

It's been a long time since I've wanted to put a book down because 1 

it filled me with such an overwhelming sense of stomach-churning ^ 

dread, and Johnson’s sole novel did just that. Like Jack Ketchum's 1 

1989 bdok Tde Girl Next Door, it is believed to be inspired by the Syl- 
via Marie Likens murder (in 1 965, sixteen-year-old Likens was bru- 
tally tortured and killed by her guardian Gertrude Baniszewski, who 
allowed her own children as well as some neighbourhood kids to 
participate in the abuse). Unlike Ketchum’s novel, however, Johnson ^ 
(1 928-1 976) removed the adult co-conspirator, focusing instead on ^ 
how quickly the children’s moral inhibitions and humanity fall away ; 
in an unsupervised environment. ‘ 

When college student Barbara takes a weeklong gig babysitting ' 
the Adams’ two kids, she has no idea she’s made the worst deci- 
sion of her life. On day two, she wakes up gagged and tied to her 
bed. From there, things take an increasingly sinister turn. The Ad- 
ams’ youngsters are aided by three teenage neighbours, who are 
quick to threaten them when they start to have doubts about "the 
game.’’ Within a couple of 
days, the dehumanizafon 
begins: Barbara is stripped 
and starved, and then the 
rape and torture start. It 
only takes a few chapters 
to understand this is going 
nowhere good, which is 
where that pervasive dread 
comes in. Indeed, it ends 
just as bleakly as The Girl 
Next Door, but with much 
less of a sense of justice for 
the victim or her tormentors. 

Ultimately, Let's Go Play 
afffteAo'ams’is as effective 
as it is because Johnson 
keeps us tapped into Bar- 
bara’s thoughts throughout. 

Watching this nai've, funda- 
mentally good woman lose hope as she comes to realize that there’s 
no way out of the game is as devastating as the violence itself. As 
a society, we're conditioned to see children as innocent and uncor- 
rupted, but Johnson posits that they can become monsters faster 
and easier than any adult. Perhaps this revelation hits harder In the 
21 St century, because we’ve now borne witness to countless school 
shootings and crimes like the preteen Slenderman stabbings, and 
we know that there may be more truth in Johnson's book than we’re 
comfortable admitting. 

MONICA !>. KUESLfR i 

For more horror lit coverage, check out this column’s brand-new | 
sister website at LibraryoftheDamned.com, launching October 1. All j 
month we'll be talking with horror auffiors about what stoiies have i 
scared them most! 


AT THE, 
ADAMS 




fully explored in “The Lake is Life,’’ 
while, in the excellent titular novella, 
a family is shaken when the neigh- 
bour they’ve made part of their lives 
is revealed to be a force of horrible 
evil. 

Chizmar’s stories range from su- 
pernatural to psychological horror, 
and they all share the author’s as- 
sured hand at storytelling. None of 
the tales overstay their welcome; in 
fact, I found myself wanting more 
from many of them. Ultimately, he’s 
put together an immensely readable 
book full of appealing and often- 
times frightening characters, which, 
combined with his smooth language 
makes A Long December hard to put down. Raymond Carver would be 
pleased. 



ANDY BURNS 


SHERLOCK HOLMES AND THE SERVANTS OF HELL 

Paul Kane 
Solans 


Sherlock versus Pinhead? That’s right - Sherlock Holmes is once again 
pitted against the supernatural in this unique match-up by Paul Kane, but 
this time he's in Clive Barker’s Hellraiser universe, facing off against the 
Cenobites. Set in 1895, a year after his return from presumed death with 
Moriarty at the Reichenbach Falls, Holmes is a changed man, pushing the 
limits of his mortality by experimenting with opiates, poisons and enduring 
pain - tortures designed to prepare him for something foreboding. 

It’s not long before he’s enlisted to investigate a series of missing per- 
sons’ cases, which all share a common element: each victim disappeared 
from a locked, windowless room. Holmes deduces that there is also another 
connection between the missing: each was ultimately murdered while In 
possession of a small, mysterious box. Tracking these puzzling homicides. 
Holmes and Watson investigate the mys- 
terious Order of the Gash. Along the way. 

Holmes comes into possession of one of 
the Lament Configuration boxes and while 
Watson investigates a lead in Paris, he 
solves the puzzle box and comes face to 
face with the Cenobites. From there, re- 
ality takes a backseat as Holmes battles 
some of the most terrifying denizens of 
the We/Zra/sen universe. 

The charm of this crossover is that Kane 
is adept in both genres. His characteriza- 
tions of Holmes and Watson, along with 
the portrayal of their friendship, are solid. 

Additionally, his exploration of Holmes’ 
sun/ivor’s remorse is unique and compel- 
ling. Placing these well-drawn heroes into the HeZ/ra/ser universe - and 
its inherent nastiness - becomes all the more terrifying when the duo is 
confronted by the Cenobites. 

Kane’s affection for the Hellraiser universe adds amazing flavour to the 
Holmes era. There are also many clever shout-outs to the Barker property, 
among them a Victorian version of the Cotton family from the original film. 
Then, of course, there are the Cenobites, which Kane outfits Victorian-style 
with gears, spyglasses and steam engines. Overall it's a temific read, per- 
fect for fans of mashups and those whose hearts beat equally strong for 
disturbing horror and classic detective fiction. 

8RENT0N BENTZ 
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I nsects, with their intriguing shapes and va- 
riety o1 gorgeous coiours, are often coiiect- 
ed and framed as art, but you've never seen 
them the way Tessa Farmer sees them. The 
British artist creates morbidiy imaginative 
scuiptures and animations using reai bees, 
beeties and other bugs, reconfigured and com- 
bined with bones, quiils and sometimes entire 
taxidermied squirreis, birds and foxes, which 
have also been artfully modified. It's all part of 
the narratives she makes up in which these gro- 
tesquely whimsical things exist in a world where 
tiny skeletal "fairies” wtth insect wings are wag- 
ing covert wars with various bizarre creatures. 

This dark imagination must run in the fam- 
ily; her great grandfather happens to be horror 
and science fiction author Arthur Machen, who 
penned the highly influential novella The Great 
God Par](RM^131). Her short films, co-animated 
with filmmaker Sean Daniels and accompanied 
by droning music from Mark Pilkington, are un- 
settling and beautifully photographed. Imagine 
if The Brothers Quay directed a creature feature 
with Ray Harryhausen and Jan Svankmajer, and 
you're in the ballpark. Make sure you check out 
Nest of the Skeletons, or my favourite. An Insidi- 
ous Intrusion, in which sinister imps violently de- 
stroy a giant locust inside the walls of London’s 
iconic Natural History Museum. 

Farmer's upcoming work includes a commis- 
sion for an exhibition about author Angela Carter, 
plus a book of her artwork titled The World of 
Tessa Farmer, from Strange Attractor Press. In 
the meantime, her latest work will be exhibited 
in the collaborative art show Perfectionism (part 
III): The Alchemy of Making, opening at the Griffin 
Gallery in West London and running October 4 to 
November 14, 

I spoke with Farmer as she was prepping an 
army of insects for the impending invasion. 

Where do you start with the design? Do you have 
a story worked out? 

My work has an overarching narrative that began 
in the late 1 990s - it explores the emergence and 
evolution of the skeleton fairies who, over time, 


are becoming an increasingly sophisticated and 
bloodthirsty species intent on world domination. 

What inspired these fairies? 

I began making the fairies at university whilst 
studying human anatomy as part of my fine 
art degree. I was simultaneously working with 
found natural materials to make interventions 
in green spaces in the city (inspired by artists 
Andy Goldsworthy and Chris Drury). While walk- 
ing and collecting materials one day I was struck 
by the resemblance of some twigs to bones and 
decided to build a human skeleton from bark and 
twigs. Initially the intention was to improve my 
understanding of the human skeletal form, but 
soon I became enamoured with the process of 
building skeletons and the objects themselves, 
and soon the skeletons had shrunk to about 7cm 
tall, sprouted leaf skeleton wings and became 
fairies. Having only known Cicely Mark Barker’s 
Flower Fairies as a child, I began to read up on 
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fairy history and learned that historical fairies 
(pre Shakespeare) were sinister creatures, as- 
sociated with dark, unmapped places, demons 
and the dead. My fairies were already exhibiting 
mischievous, unsettling behaviours and I felt that 
they had a place in fairy history. 

How did they morph into their current skeietal. 
insectoidform? 

After several years the fairies had shrunk to 
insect size, standing 3/8” tall, sporting insect 
wings, and my obsession with collecting insects 
was growing. I picked up dead ones from the 
summer streets, learning to identify them and 
[recognize] their behaviour. This knowledge in- 
formed the development of the fairies' behaviour, 
for example employing methods of mimicry and 
parasitism. I find the world of insects to be end- 
lessly fascinating and inspiring. 

They seem iike something out of a story by your 
greatgrandfather. 

Several years after the emergence of the fairies 
I was informed about the similarities between 
them and some of the stories written by my great 
grandfather Arthur Machen. I’d vaguely known 
growing up that he had been a writer but had 
never read any of his work, so I was surprised 
and fascinated to discover the similarities be- 
tween my fairies and the despicable fairy crea- 
tures inhabiting many of his stories. There must 
be something in the blood... 

Your woik reminds me of something Ray Harry- 
hausen or the Brothers Quay might have created. 
Did they inspire you’’ 

I began experimenting with animation when 
I started making the fairies, through a frustra- 
tion that they weren’t “alive enough." Later on I 
collaborated w'lh Sean Daniels, a photographer/ 
filmmaker, to produce three short stop-motion 



films. I certainly am inspired by Harryhausen and wasps, extending their abdomens is immensely 
the Brothers Quay. Also hugely inspired by Jan satisfying. Mosquitoes, though, are a pain in the 
Svankmajer. arse. 


There's an ail to the preservation of insects. 
What is your process? Did you have to study any 
entomology to create these? 

I've never formally studied entomology, so I'm 
essentially self taught. I was lucky enough to 
be an artist-in-residence at the Natural History 
Museum in London in 2007, and learned a lot 
from the scientists there. Up to that point my 
methods were a little clumsy, but now I use pro- 
cesses such as relaxing insects and setting them 
into specific positions. I especially love setting 


Are you trying to teii a story with each piece? The 
Hunt is very Aim -like. 

Yes, each piece is a chapter, a paragraph or 
sometimes Just a sentence in the overarching 
story. The works are presented as action se- 
quences frozen in motion, and I want the viewers 
to engage with the piece and reanimate it in their 
minds. It can be quite demanding because of the 
scale, but hopefully it’s rewarding. I often find 
children are the best audience, most in tune with 
the stories and actions I am trying to portray,® 




ontreal artist Remy M. Larochelle’s 
sole feature film, 2003’s Mecanix, 
is an ambitious and unsung under- 
ground gem. Drawing inspiration from 
such outre animators as Jan Svank- 
majer, the Brothers Quay and Terry Gilliam, 
Larochelie melded claymation, stop-motion an- 
imation, animatronics, puppetry and traditional 
animation techniques with live action to craft an 
esoteric and grim fairytale. 

Out now from Unearthed, it brings us a se- 
pia-toned, post-industrial nightmare world 
ruled by strange creatures sifting through the 
intestines of the few remaining humans for “the 
embryo of the universe, giver of life.’’ The last 
freeborn man has half of the 
embryo inside him; he finds the 
missing half in a bizarre bird 
and hides it in his abdomen. 

Eventually the creatures find 
him and remove the two halves 
of the embryo, which comes 
to life as a woman to destroy 
them. 

This is for fans of impene- 
trably weird fare such as David 
Lynch’s Eraserhead (1977) or 
Shinya Tsukamoto’s Tetsuo (1 989). The creature 
designs are unique, the sound design stunning, 
and the film always visually interesting. Laro- 
chelle and producer Phillipe 
Chabot appear in a supplemen- 
tal interview to explain them- 
selves. 

But if you’re craving some- 
thing more, well, meaty this 
Halloween season. Unearthed 
has a treat for you. Unable to 
secure the rights to reissue 
the notorious Japanese Guin- 
ea Pig series. Unearthed head 
Stephen Biro launched his own 
series, American Guinea Pig. 
writing and directing the faux snuff bonecracker 
Bouquet of Gu^ and Gore {20M). Out now is the 
second entry, the delicately artistic Bloodshock, 


written by Biro and directed by Marcus Koch. 

A man clad in a hospital gown (Dan Ellis) is 
wheeled into a dirty examination room, strapped 
into a dentist’s chair, and has his 
tongue cut out by a sadistic doctor. 
He’s then thrown into a padded cell. 
Every day he’s subjected to an escalat- 
ing series of tortures - beatings, tooth 
extractions, crude surgery - all while 
blood is drawn from him. which the 
doctor transfuses into himself 
to get high. The man forms 
a silent relationship with a 
woman in the cell next to him 
who’s even more physically 
decrepit. When an opportunity arises 
for them to escape, it gets disgusting 
instead... 

Bloodshock is a decidedly 
different beast from its pre- 
decessor, artfully lensed in 
black-and-white and blos- 
soming into crimson for the 
climax. The surgical shenan- 
igans are accompanied by a hypnotic 
ambient industrial score. Snag it on 
Blu-ray or DVD. 

Finally, out of Mexico City comes Lex 
Ortega’s Atroz, Unearthed’s contender 
for the title of Most Disturbing Film Ever 
Made. 

While investigating a deadly drunk driving 
accident, a grizzled detective with a disregard 
for due process finds a video camera contain- 


AtT07 

ing footage of the bmtal torture and murder of a 
transsexual streetwalker. After an interrogation 
in which the two suspects are viciously beaten 
and electrocuted, one of them, Goyo (Ortega), 
reveals the location of the murder. There, the 
forensic team recovers a few more tapes, one 
of which contains the murder of a stripper Goyo 
had period sex with. On a second visit, he’s up- 
set she's no longer menstruating so he beats, 
rapes and kills her. Then his partner-in-crime 
joins in... 

The bulk of the film is a 
VHS tape, which the detective 
forces Goyo to watch. There’s 
footage of young Goyo’s father 
finding gay pornography in his 
room. Enraged, he sodomizes 
his “faggot" son with a strap- 
on dildo and throws him out on 
the street dressed in women’s 
clothing. Goyo eventually re- 
turns home to record his violent 
revenge. 

Ortega mixes high production 
values with ultra-graphic found footage to dev- 
astating effect. The ambiguous title, ‘'Atrocious” 
in English, can apply to the prejudice that peo- 
ple who don’t fit traditional gender roles face in 
Mexico. Or the consequence of that prejudice, 
as the abuse the sexually confused teen Goyo 
endures makes him a serial killer. There's vom- 
it-inducing food for thought here. Available in a 
combo pack with the soundtrack, Adoz is the 
absolute darkest of deadly delights. 
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BLOOO BLOCKADE SOUNDTflACK 
BAHLEFRONT 

Talsei Iwasakl 

Milw Records 

It's tough to get a feel for how this 
compilation fits the 2015 anime se- 
ries Blood Blockade Battletront The 
main theme is a cyclical piece with 
strings and woodwinds that develops 
into a full orchestral battle theme, 
whereas "Footloose'’ Is a specific 
evocation of a ’70s orchestral jazz 
band that shifts to an amazing elec- 
trified funk variation. "Snap Out” is 
all keyboards, brass and flanging 
bass, while “Sidewinder” is late '70s 
jazz-funk with a disco backbeat. Hip- 
hop and light metal also Figure into 
some of the tracks, and African and 
Australian elements permeate "Epi 
Femen Dife A,” but not a single cue 
conjures overt images of monsters 
and mayhem, making this a bit of a 
head-scratcher. A kinetic and con- 
trarian approach to horror, this is re- 
freshing, insane or both. * MRH 



Giona Ostinelii 

Lakeshore Records 

With a title like Carnage Park, you're 
setting yourself up for some kind of 
hyperbolic musical mayhem. Thank- 
fully composer Giona Ostinelii is up to 
the task. The score to Mickey Keat- 
ing's latest flick is a propulsive effort 
heavy on hard-hitting percussive and 
orchestral effects. Ostinelii employs 
an augmented use of pianos, a string 
guartet and even whispers to forge a 
unique sound somewhere between a 
western and slasher pic, with nods to 
familiar riffs tossed into the mix - you 
can hear the influence of Jerry Gold- 
Smith's score, with its unsettling 
use of dissonant strings. There's a 
good sense of space on the album, 
too - composed of short moody cues 
in lieu of longer, sustained pieces - 
although the album's centrepiece is a 
seven-minute nail-biter {“I'm a Man of 
the Law, That's What I Do"). There's 
a real joie de vivre in the execubon. 


and Ostinelii isn't beyond throwing In 
fuzzy guitars to let the score rock out 
when necessary. SSSS JS 


A YEAR IN 
THE COUNTRY 

The Quietened Bunker 

(Indepeudent) 

The Quietened Bunker is the fourth 
''audiological exploration" from A 
Year in the Country, this one focused 
on underground Cold War instal- 
lations. It may seem esoteric, but 
these are evocative soundscapes that 
demand one's full attention. “Low- 
er Level Clock Room" conjures the 
appropriate dread for a countdown 
towards death (or nothingness), 
while “Drakelow Tunnels" provides 
the echo-y vibrations and dripping 
water you'd expect from its title. 
There is haunted, crumbling, dusty 
decay in each cut, even in minimalist 
synth tracks such as “Comms: Seen 
Through the Grey," which ends with 
air raid sirens, or the ominous, indus- 
trial noise-inspired “Crush Depth.” 
The ten-minute closer, "Waiting for 
the Blazing Skies,” achieves zen-like 
acceptance of the inevitable, albeit 
one that's suffused with anxiety in 
the face of nuclear destruction. Delve 
further into the void and check out 
the blog entries at ayearinthecountry. 
CQ.uk. SSSS LLM 



PYE CORNER AUDIO EtECmONIC 
Stasis 

Ghost Box 

At times, Pye Corner Audio's Stasis 
seems like field recordings made by 


interstellar travellers, in which birds 
chirping and leaves rustling have 
been replaced by robotic beeps and 
the soft whirr of machines. Yet de- 
spite the space luilaby quaiitles of 
"Sleep Chamber" and “A Chance?" 
Stasis is not a soothing series of am- 
bient soundscapes. There is nothing 
comforting about the creepy atmo- 
spheres created by pieces such as 
“Ways Regained” or “Verberatlon 
Lab,” which are akin to being smoth- 
ered by insectoid aliens after your 
space pod malfunctions and you drift 
untethered into vast blackness. While 
some may find similarities between 
PCA and other purveyors of electronic 
terror, such as VoyagSr, Espectrostat- 
ic or Celldweller, what Is most strik- 
ing about Stasis is the synthesis of 
emotional heft and undeniable hooks 
in tracks "Ganzfeld Effect," Vorsicht" 
and "Pulse Threshold," which veer 
into Giallo Disco territory and are un- 
deniably unsettling, yet surprisingly 
danceable. £££'” LLM 



OEBAUCHERY/BLDDD GOD 

Thunderbeast 

Massacre Records 

How great was It when Six Feet Under 
covered all of Back In fl/ack? That's 
a non-rhetorical question whose an- 
swer should determine your tolerance 
for these "originals,'' which are basi- 
cally thinly-veiled AC/DC covers. The 
iconic lightning bolt makes a cover 
appearance, "Crusaders of God” is 
blatantly indebted to "Thunderstruck " 
and "Bullet to the Head" pairs "Heir 
and “Bell" in its chorus! Brian John- 
son, while no renowned wordsmith, 
never sunk to the level of the "bitch/ 
witch/whore/adore" pattern in "Girl 
to Adore” - let alone penned a tune 
called “Super Hot Vampire Lady!" 
Songs plod along interchangeably 
with none of Angus Young's swag- 
ger. Worse, Blood God's tracks are 



STRANGER THINGS: VOL 1 souNeniAt* 

Kyle Dixon and Michael Stein 

Lakeshore Records 

It seems appropriate that members of Survive 
would transition from writing music primarily in- 
spired by '80s filmic electronic icons Tangerine 
Dream to scoring a series drenched in the look, 
sounds and concepts of '80s sci-fi paranoia. 

Lakeshore’s first of two albums is a fine sampler of Kyle Dixon and Michael 
Stein's superb abillies to create material from what seems like cosmic elec- 
trified air, and while the mass of 36 tracks vary in length and rhythms, this 
is really a collection of precise dramatic concepts that nevertheless evoke 
Tangerine Dream's epic two-track LPs. Series fans may relish the shorter cuts ' 
with backbeats, metallic flanging, dying drones and fat bass lines, but it's the 
longer morphing layers of airy tones that stand out, such as The >feep-esque 
"Photos in the Woods," in which material drifts, amalgamates and pulses like 
some electric organism in the ocean's benthic darkness. This is music meant 
to be blasted loud through a warm tube amp. MRH 
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tie exact same ones replacing De- 
bajchery's "monster voice" wrth 
“demon screeching” that sounds 
more like a cross between John- 
son and Overkill’s Bobby Blitz than 
anything demonic! A limited edition 
of Thunderbeast comes with bonus 
Motbrhead covers, but most should 
find this more than enough. S • GT 



HOWLING GIANT «« 

Black Hole Space Wizard Part 1 

(Ikdependeut) 

Howling Giant’s fuzz-drenched 
rock initially conjures images of 
sand dunes and desertscapes, 
scenes not without precedent in 
Rue Morgue territory (see: Dune. 
Tremors and the subtle menace 
of Stephen King's Beachworicf). In 
much the same way that the EP’s 
over-busy title hints at cosmic 
realms, Howling Giant’s music also 
seeks to escape terra firma; the four 
tracks present some rollicking, sun- 
parched Stoner metal that seems to 
have been grown In the same petrl 
dish as genre granddaddies Kyuss 
and then splice it with the modem, 
exploratory sensibilities of upstarts 
like Red Fang or Baroness. Vocals 
veer between mellow croons and 
gravelly roars while the music Is 
similarly expansive, soaring through 
riff-heavy chugathons and spaced- 
out Pink Floyd bliss to provide a 
neat backdrop to conceptual lyrics 
that chart mankind’s exit from Earth 
and disastrous encounter with a foul 
interplanetary foe. Roll on Part 21 
SSS AO 



HUMAN COMPOST 

From the Grave They Crawl 

Horror Pain Gore Death Productions 
Erupting from the underground like 
a coffin in the climax of Poltergeist 
comes Toronto's own Human Com- 
post with the debut From the Grave 


They Crawl. Not that Poltergeist 
makes tor an ideal point of refer- M 
ence, as rather than spinning spooky i 
yarns, the group regales the listenei^ 
with "Post-Mortal Perversions" antJ^ 
"Urethral Maggot Infestation," while. . 
"Seven Doors of Death" and the ti- 
tle track continue extreme metal’s 
love affair with Fulci's The Beyond. 
Though unlikely to win over the musi- 
cally faint-hearted. Human Compost 
continues Horror Pain Gore Death 
Production’s proud tradition of giving 
fans of sick, feral death-grind exactly 
the whirlwind riffs, implacable break- 
downs and screeching/grunting vocal 
vomitus they crave. “Bound in Human 
Flesh," along with the album Itself, 
climaxes in one of the most genuinely 
eerie solos this side of Carcass’ clas- 
sic Necroticism, promising a bright 
future full of glorious darkness to 
come. The corpses may be rotten but 
the music feels fresh. * ' GT 



SWAMP CULT metai 

The Festival 

Tran5Cendw6 OescuHrrv Records 
Over the years, H.P. Lovecratt has in- 
spired his fair share of bands, includ- 
ing Black Sabbath, Metallica, The 
Darkest ot the Hillside Thickets and, 
of course, '60s psych-folksfers H.P. 
Lovecraft. Dutch act Swampcult Joins 
this unearthly procession with an au- 
dacious gambit: a full album based 
on one short story, “The Festtval." 
The band’s chosen delivery mecha- 
nism Is a murky, lurching brand of 
heavy metal reminiscent ot Great Old 
Ones of Metal such as Dream Death, 
Hellhammer and Darkthrone. The 
riffs roll forth with a stumbling gait 
while the terrifying tale Is delivered 
in dramatic tones that are by turns 
howled, gurgled and sibilanty whis- 
pered. While a true sense of cosmic 
terror may be absent, it’s varied, at- 
mospheric and, above all, enjoyably 
ostentatious - perhaps even Aza- 
thoth would approve? SSS' AD 
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W e’ve reviewed several horror-themed pop-punk albums from 
Eccentric Pop Records in these pages, covering bands such as 
Horror Section and Eaten Back To 
Life, and the reissues of classic Groovie 
Ghoulies’ albums. Now, starting this Hallow- 
een, the label is releasing a series of Twilight 
Ij Zone-themed vinyl records, beginning with 



a split ten-inch between Horror Section and 
Dan Vapid And The Cheats. Punk fans will 
know Vapid from his stint in the legendary 
Screeching Weasel, as well as The River- 
dales. While Horror Section simply chose its 
favourite episodes to write about. Vapid followed the lead of the River- 
dales, whose songs were original stories inspired by the titles and general 
themes of cult horror movies. I asked Vapid and Teflon Dave of Horror 
Section to comment on the TZepisodes that inspired their tracks. 


GAN VAPID 

Twenty Two - This episode had to do with some strange coincidences 
involving the number 22. 1 was recently driving past an apartment I once 
rented in Chicago with an old girlfriend 22 years ago, and started day- 
dreaming about that time and place in my life. This song is about my first 
love, getting cheated on and coping with betrayal, when I also happened 
to be 22 years old. 


Where Is Everybody? - This was the first Twilight Zone episode and it 
involved a man going through an isolation experiment. The song is based 
in my hometown of Des Plaines, Illinois, and how so much in the down- 
town area has changed. It's about getting older and feeling nostalgic for 
the places and friends I once knew. 


Come Wander With Me - In this episode a songwriter is searching for a 
new song and fame and fortune but only finds his own doom. Growing up, 
friends and I would sneak out of the house ... grab a bottle of some kind of 
alcohol and walk down abandoned roads, creeks, parks, railroad tracks, 
while keeping an eye out for the cops. Those summer nights had a way of 
bringing out a side in friends I never knew before. 


TEFLON DAVE 

The Obsolete Man - This episode, set in a world with a totalitarian gov- 
ernment that has a man sentenced to die for outliving his usefulness to 
society, is sbll relevant over 50 years later. Censorship, conformity and 
control haven’t gone away and this serves as a reminder that humanity is 
its own worst enemy. 


The Howling Man - A man wanders into a monastery where the howls 
of a prisoner that is supposedly the Devil fll the air. Religious themes In || 
movies always fascinate me, so an episode which has a familiar story with 
a unique twist is right up my alley. 


Nightmare at 20,000 Feet - Being someone that isn’t particularly fond 
of flying, this episode about a man that sees a creature tearing the plane 
apart mid-flight checks all the boxes on my personal horror list; claustro- 
phobia, panic and the dreadful feeling of complete helplessness. 

AARON VON LUPTON 
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AUSTIN’S RETRO SYNTH OUTFIT SURVIVE REVISITS 
ITS ALREADY CLASSIC STRANGER ffl/AICSSCORE AND 
- !■ PRESENTS NEW ALBUM 


^AARON VtW LUPTON 


■ TRANBER W/AffiSARRIVED ON NETFLIX THIS SUMMER 

SEEMINGLY FROM OUT OF NOWHERE TO CAPTURE THE 
^ ^ HEARTS OF m HORROR DEVOTEES EVERYWHERE. 

Best described as Steven Spielberg and John Carpenter 
teaming up to adapt a Stephen King novel, the eight-ep- 
isode series - aboirt a missing boy in a small town, and his friends, family 
and the local sheriff searching for him, who come up against a monstrous 
government conspiracy - oozes nostalgia for latex horror and coming-of- 
age films from the opening synth strains of the show's title sequence. While 
the music sounds like it's from the mind of Steve Moore/Zombi, the credits 
reveal relatively unknown names Kyle Dixon and Michael 
Stein. Both hail from Austin-based synth outfit Survive, 
which just released its sophomore album, RR7349, on 
Relapse Records. Thanks to Stranger Things, the band is 
poised to get a major boost. 

Beginning in 2008, Survive set out to learn how to record 
and adapt electronic recordings in a live environment. One 
of the goals from the outset was to operate more as a tra- 
ditional band and less like DJs or laptop-based performers. 

“Essentially we started out wanting to be on 
stage playing music as opposed to relying too 
heavily on backing tracks." explains Dixon, "Ad- 
mittedly we might go a little overboard with the 
amount of gear that we bring out to shows, but 
that was a conscious choice tor us. More like what 
a live electronic band in the '70s would have been 
than what was going on in the 2000s. We were 
looking to fill a void that we felt was missing at 
the time." 

Though the band turned a few heads in the underground synth music 
scene with its 2012 self-titled debut (Sun/ive was described by some as 
the Tangehne Dream of Austin and praised for their analogue synth purity), 
it was the John Carpenter-esque score for Stranger Things (out now on 
Lakeshore Records) that blew up. 

"Recording Stranger Things was a similar process to writing our own 
music,” says Dixon. “The equipment we used is basically the same, the 





workflow of writing was similar in many cases, however when dealing with 
a drama, there is a wider range of moods and emotions that we had to 
write for. That was a very fun experience, and gave us an outlet for a lot of 
music that would never make it onto a Survive album. Our albums tend to 
have a slightly dark and moody tone, whereas In the show we needed to 
write more lighthearted music since it deals with children." 

It seems appropriate that the sounds of Stranger Things would emanate 
from Austin, the home of Mondo and the Alamo Drafthouse, which have 
built a legacy of art prints, vinyl soundtrack reissues and 35mm screen- 
ings of retro genre fims. However, Dixon maintains that the connection is 
coincidentai. 

“We were doing this type of music before the whole Mon- 
do thing really took off,” he notes. “The Drafthouse is great 
and we have all been frequent patrons of the Alamo for 
years, so it's possible that some of the movies and scores 
seeped in unconsciously." 

Go figure then, that Stranger Things! fans expecting to 
hear more of the same on RR7349 will be in for a bit of a 
surprise, as the nine tracks of original material bear less re- 
semblance to '80s nostalgia and more to modem 
electmnic, IDM and ambient sounds, using drums 
and updated gear alongside the vintage equip- 
ment that Sunrlve is known for. 

The name of the album is simply the record's 
catalogue number, a naming convention the 
group has been using on demos before its official 
debut, as well as on singles and EPs. Despite not 
being directly influenced by horror soundtracks, 
there should be enough of the Stranger Things 
atmosphere on RR7349\o capture the same audience enjoyed by groups 
such as Zombi, Umberto, and Siasher Dave. 

“There are a few songs on RR7349 that are fairly dark and have some 
definite horror influence,” points out Dixon, "but we also wanted to go for 
some version of the cosmic ’70s synth stuff. Whether or not that came 
through on the album remains to be determined. We'll leave that up to the 
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lypse is nigh. With the first cinematic installment of the franchise 
in nearly 30 years finding its way to theatres this past simmer, it 
only made sense that a new game would also hit consoles. 

Activision’s Gtiostbusters is a four-player, overhead, co-op 
dingeon-crawling adventure that Introduces four nameless new 
characters who answered the call after being inspired by the 
actions of Abby, Erin, Jillian and Patty (the game exists in the 
same world as the film). Though the characters of Abby and Erin 
are mentioned off the top In a nicely voiced and illustrated cut 
scene, not being able to strap on their proton packs is a huge 
disappointment. 

Instead, the new recruits travel around New York City to var- 
ious infested landmarks, graveyards and museums from the 
movie, including the Aldridge Mansion Museum, where you take 
on Gertrude Aldridge herself. You have a variety of weapons to 
choose from, including ghost bombs, pistols and the classic pro- 
ton packs. As the game progresses, you can level your character 


skills and weapons up. You know the drill. 
In terms of play, each level gets increasingly 
larger to the point of tediousness as you use 
your PKE meter to find hidden treasures and 
power-ups before taking on various bosses. 

Dungeon-crawler fans will find Ghost- 
busters old hat and not particularly inven- 
tive or engaging. However, my six-year-old 
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daughter, having been weaned on The Real 
Ghostbusters and who had recently seen the 
new movie, absolutely loved playing as one 
of the two “girl" Ghostbusters. Before long, 
she’d even mastered the control system and 
the need to vent (reload) her proton pack. So 
while old-school players may want to give 
this one a pass, Ghostbusters may be help- 
ing to create the next generation of horror 
gamers, and that’s nothing to be afraid of. 

ANDY BURNS 
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■ MONSTERS 6 MONOCLES 

PSA, Windows, Mac. Linux 


Retro Dreamer, Inc. 


Load your crumpet cannons! A Victorian steampunk-themed 
top-down shooter with randomly generated dungeons that offers 
online and local co-op for up to four players? It's not a load of 
bollocks, it’s the frenetic cross-platform Monsters & Monocles. 
out now from Retro Dreamer. 

You play as one of four tea-swilling sleuths, determined to slay 
hordes of fearsome monsters, uncover the source of the evil and 
collect some rare, ancient artifacts while you're at It. Weapons, 
of which two can be eouipped at a time, range from reliable and 
rapid-fire to devastating and slow-to-reload (my favourite Is the 
stake-launcher, which sends a sharp-'n'-pointy giant toothpick 
clear across the screen, slaying anything In its path). 

Guns, armour, upgrades and health can be purchased In a shop 
If not found amid the carnage. Level objectives vary, but a trusty 
prompt at the top of the screen keeps you appraised of your goals 
and your progress as you navigate monster-infested envlron- 
mgnts such as a haunted mansion, an Egyptian tomb or the mean 


mgntsE 



^ .o. 

streets of Victorian England. 

To put It frankly, Monsters SMonoclesisn't 
a stroll through a Victorian park. The enemies 
are as relentless as they are plentiful and It's 
easy to find yourself Inadvertently cornered 
(you re-spawn right where you died, so you'll 
blow through all your lives quickly as punish- 
ment for not planning ahead). Playing solo is 
a recipe tor frustration, as health (served in 
the form of a cup o’ tea, naturally) Is punish- 
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Ingly scarce, but co-op play offers a mecha- 
nism for reviving fallen teammates and even 
co-operatively heating up a giant tea kettle 
for all to share in the healing. 

Overall, Monsters & Monocles Is at its 
best when played as a team, and It's clear 
from the developer updates that multiplayer 
fun and functionality were the focus from Its 
inception. The game Is tough to the point of 
madness but you'll get by with a Ihtle help 
from your friends - pip pip! 

ANDREA SUBISSATI 
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FRANKENSTEIN’S LABORATORY 



KENNETHSTRICKFADENSUSA 


colledecl the instruments of life around me, that i might in- 
I fuse a spark of being into the lifeiess thing that iay at my 
feet.” Mary Shelley’s words, now two centuries old, only hint 
at some of the technoiogy required to reanimate a corpse. 
There’s more detaii in her manuscript about the creature’s "watery eyes” 
and "straight biack iips” than the apparatus that created it. Mention the 
name "Frankenstein" to your average Joe and you’re more iikeiy to paint 
a visuai of Boris Karloff with a pair m , -- t 

of eiectrodes jutting from his neck 

and a vast laboratory of eiectricai ‘"'■""'’■.T t 

equipment, courtesy of Universal i) 

Studios' 1931 adaptation, JVii^*** • "i - 

it was James Whaie’s film that \ K 
gave us the iconic imagery of : 

Frankenstein's cavernous work- 
shop fuii of Tesia coils, massive 

switches, and sparks fiying from i 

globes and glass tubes. The un- y 
sung hero of that iconic equip- (1 
ment was Kenneth Strickfaden. 

Giance around the Universal \ • J 

sets of the Frankenstein movies, ^ iilUi ^ 1 

and you’ll recognize Strickfaden’s ^ 

“Million Volt Generator," which 

could produce ‘lat, blue flames I I’ ' V ' 
which stab six feet into the air, 
accordingtoa1949articleinPopularMechanics. There’s 1 
also his Lightning Screen, a "high-voltage generator , . . 

which discharges its sparks across a disk with a radio- " ' • 

active backing.” His list of creations reads like a calling 
card of early 20th-century technobabble, with working , . ' ' 
machines that include “The Cosmic Ray Diffuser,” "The ' • ' ^ 

Fireloscope" and a “High Amperage Pyrogeyser.” “ “ 

Though often going uncredited for his work, Strick- . ’ 

faden (1896-1984) reportedly contributed props and 
effects to over 100 films and television series, includ- ' • 

ing TV's The Monsters, and 1 939’s The Wizard of Oz 
(the lightning from the Wicked Witch’s fingers). But his 
Frankenstein equipment is considered by some to be as 
much a character in the film as the monster (apparently * 

Strickfaden even stood in for a nervous Karloff when the 
creature is bathed in electrical sparks). Lengths of 
chain, dials, and flashes of light do much to break 
w \ up the film set into the kind of scientific clutter that’s become part 
V. of the language of cinema. 

rV V Granted, the laboratory in Franiife/7ste//7was not the first 


to use bolts of electricity for cinematic pizzazz; Tesla coils for electrical 
pyrotechnics were used in films dating as far back as 1915, and include 
science fiction classics such as Fritz Lang’s Metropolis (1 926), 

But the range of Strickfaden's electrical wizardry is particularly notable, 
as are the aesthetics of the different devices. In the wake of his work on 
Frankenstein and Bride of Frankenstein, laboratories consisting of spark- 
ing electrodes and hulking metallic sculptures became near-ubiquitous 
television, including 

I I I Edward Dymtryk's The Dev- 

_ I w I Commands (1941), the inner 

^ ^ I workings of the Krell city in For- 

aS •• 41 bidden Planet{\955) ana even the 

^ tosters(1984). Similarly, in David 
use of blinking computer banks 

r tip of the hat to Strickfaden's aes- 
thetic. 

When the mad mov- 

l^8v 

Strickfaden's designs was over- 
r jP.I shadowed by giant creatures. But 
~ his work was rediscovered de- 

- cades later when Mel Brooks recreated the feel of the 
j ^ Universal classics in his 1974 parody Koiv/J^ franiken- 

■ ■ ■ steOT.ThefilmmakerwasamazedlodiscoverthatStrick- 

. “ '■ '■ faden retained some of the original props in his garage 

! ■ „. . -and that they still worked after all those years. He put 


- " “ “■ Since then, much of Strickfaden’s inventions have 
' • become piecemeal parts for private collectors. In 2003, 

. ' ■ ■ several key pieces, taken from Forrest J Ackerman’s col- 

: • * lection, were auctioned off. 

With its reliance on technology that often seems more 
humorous than prophetic with the passing years, science 
- ■ • - fiction is a genre that ages rapidly. But in Frankenstein. 

, now 85 years old, the doctor's pseudoscientific technol- 

1‘ ogy retains its visceral thrill. We're not meant to com- 

• prehend how Frankenstein creates life by flipping 
switches and harnessing lightning; it’s Strick- 
faden's dazzling lights and their buzzing, zapping sounds that , 
still wow us. In other words, "It’s alive!” l 

JEFF S2PIRGLAS l_ I 
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